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COLONEL A. W. EVANS’ CHRISTMAS DAY 
INDIAN FIGHT (1868) 
Edited by 
(Cm Ge Risten: 


At the end of the Civil War the western border was in great 
turmoil. Such events as the Chivington massacre, “Kit” Carson’s 
attack on the Comanche and Kiowa encamped on the Canadian, 
and the destruction of Indian property in Oklahoma by white in- 
vaders had greatly embittered the red men. Moreover, men released 
from the Union and Confederate armies now swarmed over the 
prairies seeking homes; and hunting parties, great and small, reck- 
lessly slaughtered the buffalo. When Indian resentment found 
expression in destructive raids along the frontiers of Colorado, 
Kansas, and Texas, the federal government in October, 1865, 
called the marauders to a council on the Little Arkansas River.’ 
But only a few months after an agreement was effected the treaty 
bands were told that it was not binding; the Arapaho and Chey- 
enne were not to be given a promised reservation on the Cimarron, 
and the Comanche and Kiowa (and a small band of Kataka) must 
surrender their vast range south of the Arkansas for a much smaller 
holding in the Indian Territory. The angry Indians resumed their 
raids with renewed fury, and from the Arkansas to the Rio Grande 
the border settlements were laid waste. 


At this juncture Congress on July 30, 1867, created a peace com- 
mission to go among all the disturbed bands of the West.” The 


1C. J. Kappler, ed., Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1903, 3 
vols.), II, 891, 892. 

2Since Lieutenant General W. T. Sherman was to command the Division of 
the Missouri he was given a place on the commission. Other army men were Major 
Generals William S. Harney, A. H. Terry, and C. C. Augur. To counterbalance the 
influence of these, N. G. Taylor, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Senator John B. 
Henderson, S. F. Tappan, and John B. Sanborn were also appointed, For a report 
of the commission see House Executive Documents, No. 97, 40 Cong., 2 sess. 
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Commissioners were to work toward three objectives: (1) to pro 
mote in every way possible the building of western railways and 
the occupation of the border; (2) to remove, if possible, the causes 
of Indian wars; and (3) to initiate a program that would improve 
the economic welfare of the Indians. And by peaceful assurances 
and the distribution of food and clothing among the Indians they 
were to promote peace and good will. It is not difficult to see why 
the Indians received the commissioners coldly. Why should they 
accept their peaceful assurances—although they were willing 
enough to receive their presents? Had not assurances been given 
them in the past? This must be the prelude to new demands! 
Perhaps lands! 

The commissioners concluded treaties with the major southern 
plains bands at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, in October, 1867. The 
Comanche and Kiowa must accept a reservation between the ninety- 
eighth meridian and the North Fork of the Red River, and the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho another north of them.’ All must give 
up their roving habits and accept government subsistence until 
they could provide for themselves; and to this end the government 
was to teach them how to farm, to provide seed, tools, and other 
needful things. In short, they must now “walk on the white man’s 
road.” 

Not all the bands of the several tribes had representatives at 
the council. The Indians offered this as a reason for not adhering 
to the treaty. The old men might make a treaty with their white 
enemies, but the young warriors and the non-treaty chiefs were 
not bound by their agreement! They would continue to steal 
horses and mules and trade these to the Comancheros (and white 
traders of Kansas and Texas)! So the Texas frontier was devas- 
tated with little interruption, and the Kansas settlers were to ex- 
perience renewed Cheyenne and Arapaho raids, beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1868. The “peace policy” had not fared so well in this 
quarter; another must be substituted.‘ 

3 Kappler, op. cit., 977-978. 

4 Accounts of contemporaries give a graphic picture of widespread devastations. 
As to Texas depredations, see letter of Philip McCusker to Thomas Murphy, Feb- 


ruary 4, 1868, MS., in “Upper Arkansas Agency,” Indian Bureau file, Washington. 
The Annual Report (pamphlet) of the Adjutant General of the State of Kansas, 
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General P. H. Sheridan arrived at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
in March, 1868, to take active command of the Department of the 
Missouri. In order to understand better the various aspects of his 
problem, he traveled first to Fort Larned, near which, on Pawnee 
and Walnut creeks, most of the bands warring on Kansas had 
pitched their lodges; and when the clamorous Taare thronged his 
tent demanding “talks,” he then moved on to Fort Hays, where 
later he established his headquarters. It did not take Sheridan long 
to come to the conclusion that a “peace policy” was impractical in 
solving his border problem. The Indians must first be taught to 
respect the power of the white man; then, perhaps, more peaceful 
means could be employed. Border turmoil caused him to lay hasty 
plans for the present. 

In the evolution of his policy Sheridan must take into consid- 
eration certain facts. First, the tribes with whom he must deal were 
nomadic. Their camps were scattered over the prairies from the 
North Platte to the Rio Grande, each of which might be moved 
again and again in a single season. Second, so long as the warriors 
could subsist their ponies on the luxuriant grass they could move 
swiftly from one point to another. Also during the spring and 
summer seasons wild game was abundant on the prairies, and the 
Indians’ commissary was adequate. But winter would bring a 
change. At this season the roving bands had favorite camping 
sites where they and their herds could find a measure of protection 
against the fierce blizzard. Now their ponies were poor and too 
weak to permit of much travel. And now they must subsist on 
their winter stores of jerked meat and what little game they could 
find in the copses of timber along the streams. 

These habits of the nomadic red men made Sheridan’s prob- 
lem fairly simple to solve. Until the ground was covered with 
snow it would be folly for him to attempt to hunt down the many 
small warring bands and inflict punishment on each. But with the 
approach of winter they would assemble in large camps here and 
1868, reveals in detail the Cheyenne and Arapaho raids along the border of that 
state. Also a similar condition is revealed in Colorado by Acting Governor Frank 
Hall in his letter to Lieutenant General W. T. Sherman of September 3, 1868. MS., 


in volume captioned “August 31 to December 22, 1868,” 3196-3204, Sherman Pa- 
pers, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress, Washington. 
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there. Then he could have a better chance of success. Heretofore 
the Indians had regarded themselves as secure in their winter re- 
treats. Campaigning at this season, they thought, was impossible. 
During the fall months Sheridan proposed so to distribute his 
cavalry at border posts that he could answer distress calls of the 
exposed settlements reasonably early and anticipate forays wherever 
that was possible. If he could prevent general devastation of the 
border during this period the first part of his problem would be 
solved. After the arrival of winter he proposed to lead his troops 
far within the Indian country, hunt out and destroy the hidden 
camps of those who had refused to go on their reservations, and 
punish severely the refractory leaders. But those who accepted 
the terms of the Medicine Lodge agreement and refrained from 
hostility toward the white settlements would be shown every con- 
sideration. He had little to offer pillagers and murderers! He 
proposed to substitute the unique plan of “punishment should 
always follow crime” for the commissioners’ “peace policy.” As 
he saw it, Eastern philanthropists would employ a policy of moral 
suasion in dealing with savages, while at the same time it was nec- 
essary for the state and nation to use the most stringent laws in 
governing a civilized people.’ 


When Sheridan’s proposal was made known experienced West- 
erners sought to dissuade him. Venerable Jim Bridger traveled 
from St. Louis to Fort Hays to point out to the department com- 
mander the folly of such a course.° If the nomads, accustomed to 
climatic changes and seasonal peculiarities, would not attempt war 
operations during the winter, how could white soldiers expect to 
succeed? Indeed a blizzard might visit the Indian country at any 
time during this period. His entire army might perish! Sheridan 
seemed disturbed by these prophecies, but he was not deterred. 
He collected supplies at strategic points, equipped his men with 


warm blankets and winter clothing, and made ready for his 
venture." 


5 Sheridan to Averill, January 28, 1874, MS., in Letter Box, 1874, I, Sheridan 
Papers, ibid. 
De Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan (New York, 1904, 2 vols.), II, 307. 
Ibid. 
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Meanwhile General W. B. Hazen, Superintendent of the South- 
ern Department,® sought to contact the leaders of all bands to tell 
them that Sheridan would not harm those who ceased warfare and 
accepted their reservations. Sheridan also held conferences with 
notable chiefs and sought to use them as messengers to more war- 
like leaders. He distributed blankets, coffee, bacon, sugar, and 
flour as a friendly gesture, and told the recipients that other dis- 
tributions would be made from time to time if they would peace- 
fully settle on their reservations. But he proposed to destroy those 
who would not! 


In the vast desolate region in which the troops were to be em- 
ployed, there were more than five thousand hostile warriors in 
relatively small bands, hidden here and there in their favorite re- 
treats. To accomplish his task, therefore, Sheridan felt that he must 
have a considerable force. He was glad to accept the Nineteenth 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry offered him by Governor S. J. Crawford. 
In addition, he planned to use eleven troops of the Seventh Cavalry, 
under the command of Colonel George A. Custer, and a battalion 
of five companies of infantry under Brevet Major John H. Page. 
Colonel Alfred Sully was to rendezvous these and establish a supply 
depot about one hundred miles south of Fort Dodge, within north- 
western Indian Territory.° 


In conjunction with this force, two others were to penetrate 
the Indian Territory. One, composed of six troops of the Third 
Cavalry and two companies of infantry, under Colonel A. W. 
Evans, was to advance from Fort Bascom, New Mexico, via the 


8 The act of Congress creating the peace commission also set aside $500,000 to 
be expended by General Sherman “in carrying out treaty stipulations, making and 
preparing homes, furnishing provisions, tools, and farming utensils, and furnishing 
food for such bands of Indians with which treaties have been made. .. .” On 
August 10, 1868, Sherman created two administrative districts of his command. The 
first embraced all the country west of the Missouri River, within the Sioux country, 
and was put under the control of General Harney. The second was bounded on 
the east by Arkansas, on the south by Texas, on the north by Kansas, and on the 
west by the one hundredth meridian, and was put under the command of General 
Hazen. Each officer was allowed a liberal part of the appropriation for his wards. 
For the apportionment of the fund, see Sanborn to Sherman, July 27, 1867, XXIII, 
3164, MS., in Sherman Papers, loc. cit. 

9 Details concerning Sheridan’s preparations and his use of troops are found 
in hig annual report for 1868, MS., in Old Files Section, A. G. O., War Depart- 


ment, Washington. 
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Canadian Valley. The other, consisting of seven troops of the 
Fifth Cavalry, commanded by Brevet Brigadier General Eugene A. 
Carr, was to start from Fort Lyon, Colorado, and move toward the 
south. These converging forces were to drive in toward Fort Cobb, 
or destroy, any straggling bands found prowling through the 
country west of the Sully-Sheridan main line of march from Fort 
Dodge to Camp Supply (or a point where the supply post was to 
be established). Moreover, Carr’s force was to be joined by five 
troops of cavalry under Brevet Brigadier General W. H. Penrose, 
already in the field southwest of Fort Lyon. To work with the 
greatest measure of freedom, Evans was to establish a depot of 
supply near the mouth of Monument Creek, and Carr would set 
up another at a site farther north. By such a disposal the hostile 
Indians would find themselves encircled by blue-coated troops. 
The story of Sheridan’s campaign is found elsewhere.’ During 
the month of November, Sully and Custer established Camp 
Supply, and from there the latter moved down the Washita toward 
Black Kettle’s village (and others located below it). But it is not 
purposed here to describe the battle of the Washita which followed, 
nor Sherican’s advance to Fort Cobb, nor the series of conferences 
which he held with hostile chiefs, for each constitutes a separate 
historical problem and would require a full narrative. But the 
Evans expedition from New Mexico has generally been neglected, 
and, perhaps, because it was overshadowed by the more sensational 
Custer affair. Yet the New Mexican troops succeeded in contact- 
ing and defeating a large camp of Comanches, after a long march 
across the snow-covered prairies while the temperature hovered 
about zero. Evans’ report of this campaign is full and interesting, 
and needs no embellishment. It is the most exhaustive made by 


the field commanders, and is given herewith without abridgment. 
a eee ae a ee 


10 Contemporary accounts of the winter campaign are quite full. Two printed 
works are interestng: George A. Custer, Life on the Plains and Personal Experi- 
ences with Indians (New York, 1876), chaps. xv and xvi; and De B. Randolph Keim, 
Sheridan’s Troopers on the Border (Philadelphia, 1885). Custer’s manuscript re- 
port is found in the Old Files Section, A. G. O., War Department, in papers listed 
as “3863—M—A.G.0., 1869.” Sheridan’s report is in “Operations, IV,” 409-425, 
Sheridan Papers. Both reports are also found in Senate Executive Documents, No. 
18, 40 Cong., 3 sess. 
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Report of the Canadian River Expedition, [page no. 535] 


Brevet Lieutenant Colonel A. W. Evans, 3d Cavalry, Commanding. 
Headquarters Canadian River Expedition, 
Monument Creek Depot, Texas. 
January 23d, 1869. 


Acting Assistant Adjutant General, 
Headquarters, District of New Mexico. 
Major: 


I have the honor to present the following report of the Ex- 
pedition!? under my command, consisting of Companies ‘“‘A,’’ ‘‘C,’’ 
ee aed, ee Gercand «51/7 Sdal.se Cavalry, and. companies. -’ 
and ‘‘I,’’ 37th U. S. Infantry, which had its rendezvous at Fort 
Bascom, N. M., its line of march down the Canadian River, and its 
object a codperation in the general campaign against the hostile 
Indians of the Plains. My written instructions were liberal, and 
left sufficient freedom of action, the general directions being that 
I should proceed down the Canadian as far as possible, and attack 
all Indians met. 

The order placing me in charge gave me also Command of the 
Post of Fort Bascom, of which [page No. 536] the garrison con- 
sisted of Company ‘‘D,’’ 3d Cavalry, and ‘‘F,’’ 37th Infantry. The 
Expedition was to be further augmented by a band of friendly Ute 
and Apache Indians, to consist, as was supposed, of some two hun- 
dred (200) warriors. Before proceeding to Fort Bascom I visited 
Fort Union Depot,!* in company with Lieutenant Ed. Hunter, 12th 
Infantry, A. A. A. G. of the district, who had volunteered for the 
Expedition, and now assigned to duty with it as Adjutant, with a 
view to arranging the forwarding of supplies; among other things 
procured and sent forward from the Arsenal there one twelve (12) 
pound Mountain Howitzer (the only one in proper condition), with 
its ammunition, and a quantity of small arms cartridges. This was 
in addition to what the several companies were supposed to bring 
with them from their Posts, but of which their supply was found 
to be insufficient. I assumed command of Fort Bascom and of the 
Expedition on the 5th of November, and found the Post occupied by 
a detachment of fifty (50) men of Company ‘‘F,’’ 37th Infantry, 
under 2nd Lieutenant J. K. Sullivan, 37th Infantry, the only officer. 
Company ‘‘F,’’ 3d Cavalry, under Lieutenant H. B. Cushing, 3d. 


11 Eyans’ report is copied from a manuscript volume of the Sheridan Papers, 
titled “Operations, IV.” Pagination found in brackets is that employed in the 
volume from which the report is taken. The original report is found in the Old 
Files Section, A.G.O., War Department (1869). 

12Jt will be observed that capitalization is used immoderately throughout the 
report. 

13 Fort Bascom was about forty miles southeast of Las Vegas, on a small tribu- 
tary of the South Canadian. 

14Fort Union was about fifty miles east of Santa Fe. 
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Cavalry, was encamped about one (1) mile below. It left Fort 
Stanton on the 24th of October, and was the only Company ordered 
to the Expedition to arrive before me. On the same day with 
myself arrived, however, Company “I,’’ 3d Cavalry, Brevet Major 
E. W. Tarlton, 3d Cavalry, Commanding, which [page No. 536] 
left Fort Union on October 29th, and Company ‘‘A,’’ 3d Cavalry, 
Captain William Hawley, 3d Cavalry, Commanding, which left 
Cimarron on October 25th and Fort Union on October 29th. With 
them came Acting Assistant Surgeon J. K. Longwell, the Medical 
officer of the Expedition. I found also at the Post between eighty 
(80) and one hundred (100) Utes and Apaches, who had been ra- 
tioned, armed, and clothed at Fort Union, and permitted to come 
down under their own guidance with no responsible person in 
charge. Many of them had turned back to Maxwell’s,” after draw- 
ing their supplies at Union, and those who came on seemed to be 
dissatisfied that the Expedition did not start at once. Major Morris, 
37th Infantry, with Companies ‘‘C,’’ ‘‘D,’’ and ‘‘G,’’ 3d Cavalry, 
and a part of Company ‘‘F,”’ 37th Infantry, all mounted, and two 
(2) Mountain Howitzers, was [were] below on a thirty (30) days 
scout with pack mules, and had not been heard from for several 
weeks. An express was at once sent to search for his command, to 
hurry it back to the Post. An attempt was made to persuade some 
of the Indians to accompany the Express, but after a good deal of 
talk they declined going, and two (2) soldiers and a Mexican were 
sent. They returned however in a few days, unsuccessful, with, as 
was afterwards ascertained, a false report as to the distance they 
had proceeded. I also dispatched scouts to overtake a party of 
Pueblo [page No. 538] Indians of Isleta, reported to have gone 
down the Fort Smith road after Buffalo, to warn them not to go 
in advance of the Expedition; but these messengers also returned 
unsuccessful. 


Major Morris, with his command, arrived back at the Post on 
November 9th, his animals wearied, and his pack mules much 
broken down and out of order. On the same day arrived Captain 
Gageby’s Company “‘I,’”’ 37th Infantry, from Fort Stanton, from 
which place it started on October 28th. 


A battery of four 12-pounder Mountain Howitzers was organ- 
ized, of two (2) pieces found at the Post, and the two (2) brought 
back by Major Morris, and placed under the Command of Lieuten- 
ant Sullivan. Mules were employed for the draught, four (4) to 
the piece and two to the Caisson, and the Battery manned by a de- 
tachment of twenty (20) men of Captain Ewer’s Company, ‘‘D,’’ 
37th Infantry, from Fort Sumner,!* and by details of men who had 
served in the Artillery, from the different Companies of the Com- 

15 Maxwell’s Ranch was approximately forty miles east of Taos. 


16 Fort Sumner was on the Pecos River more than fifty miles south of Fort 
Bascom. 
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mand. It was served with an average of one hundred (100) rounds 
of Spherical case shot, shell, and canister, and Lieutenant Sullivan 
showed great zeal and energy in fitting its material, perfecting its 
organization and drilling his men. 


While arranging the details of the Expedition, its supplies were 
very slowly arrivmg from Union and elsewhere. Captain Deane 
Monahan, [page No. 539] 3d Cavalry, who had come down with 
Company ‘‘A,’’ was placed temporarily in charge of Quartermas- 
ter’s and Commissary Departments, receiving and unloading the 
trains as they came in. Upon the return of Major Morris’ Command, 
Captain Monahan took charge of his Company, ‘‘G,’’ 3d Cavalry, 
and 2nd Lieutenant A. H. von Luettwitz, 3d Cavalry, A.A.Q.M. and 
A.C.S., of Fort Bascom, who had been out with the scout, was ap- 
pointed to the same positions in this Expedition. 


The oats delivered upon contract by citizen train were found 
of inferior quality and much adulterated, requiring the rejection 
of a considerable quantity. Another contract train bringing sup- 
plies broken down and partly unloaded on the road, upon hearing 
which I despatched Government wagons to bring in the load. This 
consisted in great part of the Bacon for the Expedition, none of 
which [was] considered an indispensable article, and for which 
everything was delayed, arrived until November 17th. This resulted 
from Berg’s sub-contracting. 


The train of Wagon Master Anderson, consisting of twenty 
(20) wagons, had been placed subject to my orders at Fort Union. 
Part of it was used in bringing Companies “A’’ and “‘I,’’ 3d Cavy- 
alry, to Bascom. The wagons belonging to that Post, with those 
from Fort Stanton, and one that brought medical stores from Santa 
Fé, gave eleven (11) more. A very simple calculation showed that 
this transportation was inadequate for the [page No. 540] rations 
and a sufficient supply of forage. The train of Wagon Master 
Harper, consisting of sixteen (16) wagons, which had been sent 
to carry corn between Forts Sumner and Bascom, was therefore 
seized for the use of the Expedition, and was subsequently formally 
turned over to me by direction of District Headquarters. These 
forty seven (47) wagons were all that were used to convey the Ex- 
pedition down the River. In addition were one (1) blacksmith’s 
forge, and three (3) Ambulances for Hospital use,—two (2) brought 
from Fort Union, and one (1), the sprmg wagon, belonging to 
Fort Bascom. With these means, we were enabled to start with 
sixty (60) days rations,—twenty issued to the Companies, and forty 
(40) carried in the train. Three hundred (300) head of beef cattle 
had been received for the use of the Command, before my arrival, 
from Mr. Patterson, the general Contractor for the District, and 
were driven along, Mr. Patterson furnishing two (2) men to 
butcher and help drive them with a light wagon for their use. 
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But it was still evident that sufficient forage for the animals 
for any length of time could not be carried in the rain, and re- 
course was had to the hire of citizen wagons. All that seemed 
available was an ox-train of ten (10) wagons belonging to Mr. 
Stapp, the Post Trader, for which the price of $1.95 per 100 lbs. per 
100 miles was demanded, and refused by me. I subsequently [page 
No. 541] directed a written contract to be made with Mr. Gorham, 
Patterson’s Agent, for ox-teams, at $1.60 per 100 lbs. per 100 miles, 
the cheapest rate at which I could effect the arrangement, two (2) 
trains of ten (10) wagons each, to be furnished, the first (consist- 
ing of the identical teams of Mr. Stapp), to start about the time of 
the Expedition and, as I was verbally assured, to keep along with 
it,—the second to start about November 25th. These ox-trains were 
a cause of great delay and annoyance. The first did not keep with 
the Command, and its effect will be subsequently related; the second 
did not start until a month later than the time agreed, and its 
freight was not made available to the Expedition until the middle 
of January, after the return from the Indian nation. The total 
amount of forage conveyed by Gorham was 11,500 lbs. of corn, and 
40,600 Ibs. of oats by his first train; and by his second train 60,500 
lbs. of corn. The first of these trains did not start until after the 
Expedition, and escorts were provided for them from Captain A. B. 
Carpenter’s Company, ‘‘H,’’ 37th Infantry,—which arrived at Bas- 
com a day or two after we left,—at the rate of twenty (20) men 
to each train. 


The plan of Campaign contemplated the establishment of a sub- 
depot from which scouts should be made with pack mules. Under 
authority given at Fort Union, twenty (20) citizen packers, chiefly 
Mexicans, [page No. 542] had been hired, and a pack train was or- 
ganized as far as possible. Some of the Companies, ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘I,”’ 
3d Cavalry, for instance, brought extra pack mules and equipments 
with them. Those from Fort Stanton brought only the mules and 
their wagons, with pack saddles extra. Of the seventy-five (75) 
pack mules taken out by Major Morris, the larger part was re- 
turned with very sore backs, and twelve of them were left at the 
Post as utterly unserviceable. Nine (9) were driven along, in hope 
that they might recuperate sufficiently to be of some use, and some 
thirty (30) odd were taken in teams. All other mules taken along 
were used for draught or saddle purposes until the arrival at the 
sub-depot, and the pack saddles and equipments, (some hundred in 
number) not otherwise carried, were loaded in the train. 


Five (5) Americans were employed as scouts and four (4) Mex- 
icans as guides, including those that were out with Major Morris. 
Care was taken to select the best men possible, but it was found 
that the Expedition went beyond the knowledge of any of them. 
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Several days before starting, the friendly Indians had disap- 
peared from the Post, having been authorized and advised to go 
over on Ute Creek to hunt. It was ascertained however, upon set- 
ting out that they had all returned to Cimarron. [page No. 548] 
I thereupon dispatched an Express to that place to inform them 
that we had started, and inviting them to join us, and three (3) 
letters were written to that effect by different officers to Mr. L. B. 
Maxwell, who was supposed to have the most influence with them. 
The Express rejoined us on the road, when we were encamped at 
Canada Bonito, with the information that the Indians had scattered, 
and could not be got to return. An important part of the Expedi- 
tion, or what was expected to be so, thus failed entirely, to my re- 
gret; for, though these people are difficult and troublesome to 
control, had they been once gotten within reach of the enemy there 
would doubtless have been a more successful issue to the campaign. 
The Indians were armed and clothed by the government, and re- 
ceived extra rations, and upon their return to the Cimarron their 
annual presents, besides carrying off their arms. 


The Expedition started from Fort Bascom on November 18th, 


immediately after the arrival of the bacon, and consisted as fol- 
lows: 


Co. “*A,”’ 3d Cavalry, 1 Officer, 48 Enlisted Men,—52 horses 
Aes ” 34 Cavalry, 1 Officer, 54 Enlisted Men 53 f 

oa “D, »? 3d Cavalry, 1 Officer, 54 Enlisted Men, —55 * 

pe egy 3d Cavalry, 2 Officers, 59 Enlisted Men, —67 ae 

““B,’’ 3d Cavalry, 1 Officer, 45 Enlisted Men,—47 ‘‘ 

“T,’’? 3d Cavalry, 2 Officers, 47 Enlisted Men,—40 ‘“‘ 

‘eT? 37th Infantry, 2 Officers, 61 Enlisted Men,— 


Detachment of Co. ‘‘F,’’ 37th Inf’ty, attached to Co. ‘‘I’’—82 En- 
listed Men. [page No. 544] 


Battery of 4 Mountain Howitzers,—1 Officer, 42 Enlisted men, 
5 horses, and 27 mules. 


oe 


6 


Seventy-two (72) citizen employees started with the Expedition, 
of whom nine (9) were scouts and guides, and twenty (20) packers. 


Lieutenant G. W. Craddlebaugh, 3d Cavalry, of Company ‘‘C,”’ 
joined a day or two after starting, but was shortly laid up by an 
attack of acute rheumatism, with which he is still suffering, and 
has not been able to do duty. Company “‘I,’’ 3d Cavalry, was fully 
mounted, having extra horses transferred from Company “‘C.”’ 


The condition of the Companies was not such in every respect 
as could have been desired. They had rendezvoused at Fort Bascom 
under orders received at their different Posts from District Head- 
quarters, directing them to report for ‘‘temporary field service.’’ 
Nearly all left behind their Company books and papers and muster- 
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Rolls, and some could not therefore be paid off before starting, al- 
though a Paymaster was there present for the purpose. In some 
cases Expresses were sent back to fetch books and papers necessary 
to make the December Rolls; but although fully aware of the pro- 
posed duration of the scout, and although an order was published 
stating that transportation would be furnished for the ‘‘Company 
Desk,’’ no advantage was taken of this in Company ‘‘D,’’—whose 
station was Fort Bascom. All [page No. 545] the Cavalry Com- 
panies left behind their sabres, and the Infantry Companies their 
bayonets for doing which Cireular No. 10, series of 1868, from Dis- 
trict Headquarters was quoted. The horses of Companies ‘‘C,”’ 
“q”’ and ‘‘D’’ had just returned from a twenty-five (25) days’ 
scout, without forage, necessarily much weakened, and with only a 
few days to recuperate in. The horses of Company ‘‘F’’ were be- 
fore noted in the Regiment for their apparently fine condition, but 
they had simply fat without hard muscle, and broke down perhaps 
more rapidly than any others. Those of Company ‘‘A,’’ all grays, 
appeared to stand the trip better than the rest, or, at least, fewer 
of them were lost by exhaustion. The quantity of forage taken in 
wagons of the Expedition was 22,000 lbs. of Corn and 24,000 lbs. 
of Oats, and about six (6) pounds were fed to each animal daily. 
The men were sufficiently supplied with clothing at the start, but 
its appearance was not always strictly uniform. 


The Post of Fort Bascom was left under charge of Brevet 
Major Morris, 37th Infantry, with about fifty (50) men of his 
Company, ‘‘F’,’’ 37th Infantry, and a few men and horses of Com- 
pany “D,’’ 3d Cavalry. Two mule teams were also left for hauling 
water and wood, and the Express line to Las Vegas and Fort Union 
was kept up. Acting Assistant Surgeon Duane, who had been on 
the scout with Major Morris, [page No. 546] and reported physically 
unfit to go again, was retained at the Post, and Acting Assistant 
Surgeon Longwell was thus the only Medical Officer with the 
Expedition. 


The route pursued was on the road made by Colonel Carson in 
his campaign of 1864,!” crossing to the left bank of the Canadian 
at Bergman’s Ranche, four (4) miles below Bascom leaving the 
River at the Red River Spring, and striking it again about twenty 
miles above Adobe Wall. At Navais Spring, forty-seven (47) 
miles out, a Severe snow storm was encountered, the same, Novem- 
ber 22nd, in which General Custer fought his ‘“‘battle of Washita.”’ 
During this, I laid over one day, hoping that the ox-train with 
forage would overtake us,—which was not, however, the case. 
Against such exposure as this storm, but very little shelter was en- 
joyed by the Command. There was about one (1) wall tent to 


17 For Carson’s report, see War of Rebellion, Official Records . . . , Series I, 
MEE lame 1 Cateye 
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each Company, one to Headquarters, and a very few A tents,— 
chiefly in the battery, belonging to the detachment of Company 
“D,’’ 37th Infantry. All others had only ponchos, or such huts 
as they could construct. 


At Canada Bonito, ninety (90) miles and eight (8) days out, 
the forage ran so low that it became evident recourse must be had 
to the ox-train, which was accordingly waited for, and finally a 
train was unloaded and sent back to fetch up the grain, thus 
losing for us five (5) days’ time. Although thus lghtened, the 
ox-train camped with us but two (2) days [page No. 547] after- 
wards. At the second of these camps on the Blue water, being in 
the buffalo range, some one hundred and thirty-five (135) head of 
cattle, together with a number belonging to the ox-train, were lost 
by straying, as is believed, through the negligence of the guard. 
Without delaying the march of the column, several parties were 
sent back in search of them, the trail being almost impossible to 
find because of the number .of buffalo tracks; but sixty-two (62) 
of them were finally recovered and brought in to the Sub-depot, 
and it is thought that some of the others were picked up by Mex- 
icans, and may be recognized by marks. 


These Mexicans!® are buffalo hunters who go out on the 
Plains every autumn and winter from Las Vegas, Chaperita, Anton 
Chico, and the neighboring parts of New Mexico, and frequently 
carry on trade with the hostile Indians. Pueblo Indians are also 
engaged in this business. There are three (3) routes generally 
pursued by them;—one, entirely north of the Canadian, brings 
them down to the waters of Wolf Creek; another is the route of 
this Expedition; and a third, by the Fort Smith and Albuquerque 
road, crosses a corner of the ‘‘Staked Plains’’ to the headquarters 
of the Red River of Texas. They generally use ox-wagons or 
burros, and go frequently in considerable numbers. Several of the 
parties were met within a hundred miles of Fort Bascom, and some 
were closely [page No. 548] interrogated and searched, but no 
positive proof was procured of their having carried on trade. All 
agreed in a statement, which they professed to have learned from 
Pueblos who were ahead of them, that the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Kiowas, &e, were ahead of them, encamped in large numbers on 
Wolf Creek; and considering the probability of this story, the 
establishment of the sub-depot, and the course of the Expedition 
were much affected thereby. 


Wolf Creek is an important stream rising in the prairie about 
one hundred and fifty (150) miles east of Fort Bascom, and run- 


18 The New Mexican traders (Comancheros) were involved in illicit trade with 
the nomadic Indians, They gave to the wild Comanches horses, guns, and ammuni- 
tion to raid the Texas frontier, and subsequently bought their stolen plunder. See 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1867-1868, part 1, p. 194. 
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ning East and North east, unites with Beaver Creek to form the 
north Fork of the Canadian, which name is improperly applied 
on the map to Beaver. It will be borne in mind that I had no 
information whatever as to the course, time of starting, &c, of the 
columns which were supposed to have marched from Forts Lyon 
and Dodge, on the Arkansas, beyond the mere statement that 
General Sheridan was to have established a Depot at or near 
Beaver Creek, one hundred (100) miles south of Dodge, and I 
could only conjecture that the movements of those troops would 
have the effect of driving the Indians down upon us on the Can- 
adian. I supposed, therefore, that I should have chiefly to look 
out for my left flank. As far down as the Sub-depot, however, 
we found no fresh signs of any kind, except a few new moccasin 
tracks on Monument Creek; and [page No. 549] the presence of 
Buffalo, which seemed to be moving north, was rather a proof of 
the absence of Indians. 


The points proposed for the site of a sub-depot were Adobe 
Walls and Monument Creek; the former one hundred and seventy- 
five (175) miles below Fort Bascom, and the latter ten (10) miles 
lower. At each is a fine stream of water, running to the Canadian 
River on its left bank. Adobe Walls is the ruin of an old trading 
post, built by Bent more than twenty (20) years ago,!® having 
nothing but portions of the walls now standing. It was the fur- 
thest point reached by Carson, in his fight with the Commanches, in 
1864. Both positions were deemed not far enough down, and 
upon the representation of some of the guides that good sites 
could be found twenty-five (25) or thirty (30) miles further, I 
proceeded to Dry Creek, eight (8) miles below Monument, which 
possessed timber but lacked water. Camping here during a furious 
storm, I made a personal reconnaissance several miles below, under 
the hills known as the Mesa del Lobo, obtaining a view of the 
river considerably further down, but could find no place on the 
left bank which seemed to answer the purpose, and did not judge 
it advisable to cross the river. Under these circumstances, and 
influenced also by the proximity of Wolf Creek on our left flank, I 
concluded to return to Monument Creek, where the Depot was 
accordingly established. As it was intended to be [page No. 550] 
guarded by a very few men, it was deemed advisable to give it a 
defensive character; and, taking advantage of two sand hills which 
stood in a favorable position, enclosing a considerable hollow, a 
rude earth work was thrown upon their crests and revetted with 
Jogs and sand bags. Covered ways were constructed, a traverse 
thrown across the gorge, and an abotti’s partially built. The stores 
were placed in tents in the interior, and were entirely protected 
from any fire but a vertical one. The position of this work, as near 


19 George B. Grinnell, “Bent’s Old Fort and its Builder,” in Kansas State His- 
torical Collections, XV (1919-1922). 
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as I could judge, having no instruments to determine it properly, 
was on the 3dth Parallel, a little East of its intersection, by the 
10ist Meridian W. The eredit of the Construction is chiefly due 
to the Engineering ability of Lieutenant Hunter. About a week 
was employed in making these arrangements, during which time 
scouts were sent out in two directions,—one Southeast, across the 
river,—the other North-east towards Wolf Creek and Palo Duro, a 
northern branch of it. The former returned without finding any 
signs within thirty (30) miles. The latter which I had hoped 
would, in the guise of Mexican traders, proceed as far as the 
Indian villages, and perhaps enter them, returned, reporting about 
twenty-five (25) miles off having seen smokes and fresh American 
horse tracks, which seemed to have scared them back. While 
proceeding with [page No. 551] the work, the pack train was 
organized, taking for the purpose the mules from Anderson’s 
wagons, and all the arrangements made for taking the field on a 
thirty (80) days’ scout. Harper’s train, made up to twenty-two 
(22) wagons from Anderson’s and others, was sent back to Fort 
Bascom on December 13th, for an additional month’s supplies, and 
was escorted by ten (10) men of Company ‘‘H,’’ 37th Infantry. 
Captain Carpenter, 37th Infantry, with his Company, was placed 
in charge of the Depot Post. The Quartermaster Lieutenant von 
Luettwick, was left with the stores, having with him six (6) En- 
listed men attached to his Departments, and twelve (12) citizen 
employees, chiefly teamsters. Lieut. Cradlebaugh and six (6) men 
of the Cavalry were left, sick, and the strength of Company ‘‘H,”’ 
37th Infantry, was twelve (12) enlisted men. After some delibera- 
tion, and considering the limited number of pack mules, it was 
determined to take with the Expedition four six-mule wagons, ear- 
rying 8,000 lbs. of forage, (all that was left), and a quantity of 
artillery and small arms ammunition, with the idea of abandon- 
ing or cacheing them if it should be found impracticable for them 
to proceed. In the absence of the regular Quartermaster and Com- 
missary, Lieutenant L. L. Mulford took charge of the Departments 
during the scout, and rendered most efficient service. The organi- 
zation of the Expedition embraced, beside, thirteen [page No. 552] 
Officers; 314 Mounted and 90 Infantry men; 42 Infantry men in 
the Battery; 9 scouts and guides; 33 citizen packers and team- 
sters; 112 pack mules; 5 horses and 27 mules in the Battery; and 
328 Cavalry horses. Fifty (50) head of cattle were driven along. 
One (1) common tent, for the Hospital, was the only canvas per- 
mitted to be taken. 


The start was made on December 15th, proceeding down the 
left bank of the Canadian. On the third day, out, just below 
the sand hills, forty-two (42) miles from the Depot and about 
eighteen (18) above Antelope Hills, (not however, in sight) an 
Indian trail was struck of about fifty (50) or sixty (60) lodges, 
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travelling from north to south directly across the river, and ap- 
parently about four (4) days old. At the same time a heavy smoke 
or signal fire was observed in a direction north of Hast, seemingly 
at some distance, but since believed to have been on the River 
near Antelope Hills, indicating the crossing of another party. 
Up to this moment it had been undecided whether to continue 
directly down the Canadian in the general direction indicated by 
my instructions, or to go over to Wolf Creek, where our informa- 
tion pointed out the Indians to be, but upon the discovery of this 
trail it was deemed most advisable to follow in pursuit, which was 
done. It led at first due south over a high rolling prairie country, 
crossing streams which [page No. 553] afterwards proved to be 
the heads of the Washita, and then inclined more to the South Hast. 
Directly ahead could be seen heavy smokes as of extensive prairie 
fires, towards which the trail at first led, but gradually left them 
to our right and rear. 


On the third day of the pursuit, December 20th, the trail 
brought us to a large broad, shallow and very sandy river, called 
by some and supposed by me to be the Washita, but which after- 
wards proved to be the North Fork of the Red River. Down this 
stream the course was pursued, crossing it frequently, and having 
the Wichita Mountains in view towards which it seemed to run, 
until it was finally left on the 26th. 


Following the trail several camps of the party were passed, 
but on the 21st, and afterwards the sign became mixed with many 
others of camps and trails, old and new, a few tracks quite fresh 
indicating the passing of many hundred lodges. To find out some- 
thing more definite in advance, I had despatched two (2) well 
mounted scouts ahead early on the morning of the 19th, who re- 
joined me on the 20th, on the Sweetwater, (Rito Capolin) stating 
that they had turned back on seeing three (3) mounted Indians 
ride up on the prairie from the large river, (North Fork of Red 
River). I had reason to think, however, that my command was 
still unobserved. The forage had been nearly all used up, chiefly 
in two feeds while pushing the trail, [page No. 554] and the ani- 
mals growing weaker, we cached one (1) wagon, December 21st 
on the North Fork, saving the harness, dividing the load, and adding 
the mules to the other three (3) teams. 


December 22nd was characterized by a very severe and _ bit- 
terly cold dry norther, which finally drove us to seek shelter under 
a bluff, in reaching which one of the caissons was broken in the 
shafts and rendered useless. 


The 23rd brought us up to the Mountains. Three are detached, 
bare masses of syenite rising out of the prairie, with passages of 
frequently many miles between them, and not more than six hun- 
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dred (600) or eight hundred (800) feet in height. The first and 
most north westerly, called by the Mexicans Cejas Sabinas, was 
passed, and the river ran directly to the second, called Sierra 
Jumanes, and through a gorge or canon in it. Still other peaks 
and ridges could be seen to East and South East. Indians were seen 
by the scouts near the first named ridge, who made a signal fire 
in rear off its Hast end, and in front of the Jumanes Mt. who fled 
instantly through the eanon of the river, raising a smoke at its 
entrance as they did so. They seemed to be only a few hunters, 
but there could be no doubt that we were now at last observed, 
and the alarm given. All the trails had multiplied greatly this 
day, and all passed through [page No. 555] the cafion of the 
Jumanes, to the number of at least a thousand (1000) or fifteen 
hundred (1,500) lodges, although there were easier routes around 
the ends of the Mountain. The trails were still several days old. 
A strong scout was sent down to the Canon, and camp was pitched 
on the river about two miles from it, as the day was declining, and 
it seemed evident that a surprise of any village was no longer prac- 
ticable, even if there were one near by, which was not supposed to 
be the case. 


From the time of first. striking the trail, on the 17th, pains had 
been taken to avoid giving any alarm. The pickets were doubled, 
no firing of small arms permitted even to kill the cattle, all signal 
ealls on the bugle ceased, and only a limited number of fires al- 
lowed, which were placed in holes and carefully covered over on 
striking camp. 


Making a very early start on the 24th, the river was crossed 
at once to its right bank, and the route pursued close by the vent 
of the Jumanes, a comparatively narrow range, to its south side, 
whence a very extensive prairie spread out nearly level, with a 
eradual slope to the Southward, in which direction no mountains 
could be seen. The course was taken by degrees to S. E. and E. 
with a view of again cutting the trail, as it [page No. 556] appeared 
evident that the Indians were not in the Mountains. The North 
Fork could not be seen, but a stream, frozen over and of alkali 
water, was soon crossed, which was at first thought to be it. This 
stream really runs towards the Mountain into the North Fork. 
The big trail was in fact crossed this morning but upon ground so 
hard and bare that it was not seen by any one in the column, and 
it was not reported to me by the scouts until night. They however 
reported to me three (3) Indians seen on our right, whom I sup- 
posed to be watchers, and I continued the course to South Kast, 
bearing to the East, with the idea that the trail must thus neces- 
sarily be again met. This brought us, some ten (10) or twelve 
(12) miles from the Mountain, to a broad, dry, sandy river, with 
cottonwood, having water only in one (1) or two (2) frozen holes, 
so strongly alkaline as to be unfit for use. Its course appeared to 
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be from West to East, and in the former directions its right bank 
gradually rose up to assume the appearance of a mesa. I followed 
this stream down, or Eastward, for two (2) or three (3) miles, and 
then left it on a course North East and North, which in the after- 
noon brought us to some water holes in an arroya in the prairie, 
but without wood. Due north on a high ridge, apparently putting 
out from the East point of the Jumanes range, could be decried 
[page No. 557] a belt of timber, toward which, after watering the 
stock, the march was taken, and which was only reached after 
dark. It proved to be a considerable oak grove on hills, but 
without a drop of water, and here camp was made on the night 
of the 24th, the days journey in a circuit having been twenty- 
seven (27 miles). 


This circuit not having crossed the trail so far as I had ob- 
served, there now remained but the short space of three (3) or 
four (4) miles between this camp and the East End of the Moun- 
tain in which to find it, or to verify the assertions of the scouts 
that it had really been passed. Accordingly, I directed them, 
early on the morning of the 25th, to proceed in a direct line to 
the East point and search carefully for the trail or any part of it, 
which I thought might be there. At the moment of breaking 
camp they reported to me that they had done so without success, 
but being convinced from their statement, and the short interval 
of time, that they had not gone so far as I desired, I reiterated my 
order to them to go again to the Point of the Mountain, or to the 
river supposed to be near it, while we resumed the march in a 
northwest direction toward the Southern outlet of the gap or cafion, 
through which the trail was known to go, with the intention of 
taking it up again there at any rate. The morning was [page No. 
558] bitterly cold, with a strong, piercing south east wind, blow- 
ing fortunately upon our backs. Coming close to the Mountain, 
we found right under it the North Fork, running to the right or 
East, and through a sort of cafion formed by a high detached rock 
separated by it from the Mountain, the stream being struck by us 
upon its right bank. Here we were rejoined by two (2) Of the 
Scouts, who had gone out upon my last order, with the report that 
they had met and conversed with two (2) Indians near by. Deter- 
mined no longer to neglect these individuals, who seemed to be 
watching us, I at once despatched in pursuit of them Major Tarlton 
with his Company, which happened to be at the head of the column; 
and not supposing any force of the enemy near us, I proceeded up 
the stream with the remainder of the Command in search of a 
camp, my intention being, in view of the severity of the weather, 
the day being Christmas, and the fact that we had made no halt 
since leaving the Depot, and had camped without water the night 
before to make a short march, resting upon the main trail, and to 
follow it all that night. Shelter from the wind was found round 
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a point of the Mountain, some two (2) or three (3) miles up and 
camp was about being made when word arrived from Major Tarlton 
that he required assistance to whip those Indians. Captain Mona- 
han, with his [page No. 559] Company was at once dispatched to 
his aid, and shortly after Lieutenant Hunter, at his own request, 
was sent down with a section of the Battery, under Lieutenant 
Sullivan, and Captain Hawley’s company of Cavalry to support it. 
In the meantime the animals had been nearly all unpacked and 
turned out, but beginning to be packed up again, and started down 
for the scene of action with the whole of the remainder of the 
Command. 


Major Tarlton, proceeding with his Company, numbering in 
the ranks thirty four (34) enlisted men, encountered in the canon 
of the river a large and superior party of Indians, who charged 
him with the lance, rifles and pistols. The charge was vigorously 
repulsed, four, (4) Indians reported by him killed, and several 
ponies; the Major losing but two (2) horses shot. Upon the ar- 
rival of Captain Monahan’s Company, of thirty eight (38) men, 
Major Tarlton took the offensive and pushed the enemy, who 
made two (2) vigorous charges upon him, driving them through 
the timber of the cafion. The Indians displayed great courage and 
audacity, and subsequently acknowledged that one (1) of their 
number was shot through the head, and his weapons, one of them 
an old spanish lance, fell into Major Tarlton’s possession. The 
Major had already sent [page No. 560] word that he could use 
Artillery to advantage, when Lieutenant Hunter and Captain 
Hawley arrived with the section of the Battery and its support. 
The whole party then pushed rapidly down the river, and at a 
large bend and opening of the bottom, about two (2) miles from 
the point where the fight began, came in sight of the village,?° 
situated in the edge of a grove directly against and at the base 
of the mountain. The Indians were engaged in endeavoring to 
remove their property, but Lieutenant Sullivan, at Lieutenant 
Hunter’s direction, at once brought his pieces into battery and 
threw two (2) shells among the lodges, the second one exploding 
and causing the immediate and rapid evacuation of the village by 
all of the Indians. The party then advanced through and beyond 
the village, and drove the Indians out of the grove and over a ridge 
below it, the fight being kept up all the way. Lieutenant Hunter 
at once sent word back to me of their success, and was anxious to 
push the Indians still further down, but was overruled by Major 
Tarlton, who determined to await my arrival, in the meantime 


20 Captain W. S. Nye locates the village as being near where Soldier Spring 
Creek empties into the North Fork of the Red River. Carbine and Lance (Nor- 
man, 1937), 111. The Indians encamped here were Nakomi Comanches under a 
war chief, Arrow Point. They had recently been engaged in raiding the Texas 
settlement near Spanish Fort. 
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holding the ridge. This was an excellent position but for the fact 
that the Indians commenced getting up among the rocks above and 
on his left, annoying his men and picking off the supports of the 
guns, and the Major, not deeming a forward movement [page No. 
561] advisable, very properly fell back from it a short distance into 
the grove. The whole force which drove the enemy from his first 
charge and captured the village consisted of Major Tarlton’s Com- 
pany of thirty eight (38) men, Captain Hawley’s Company of 
thirty six (36) men, and Lieutenant Sullivan’s section of two (2) 
Howitzers, and eighteen (18) or twenty (20) men, with Lieutenant 
Hunter, who as my Adjutant, took a very active and independent 
part in directing movements, and from the strength of the cavalry 
is to be deducted one fourth (14) as horse-holders, not actively en- 
gaged. The remaining men of these Companies were employed 
with the pack train. The number of Indians charging was difficult 
to determine in the timber, but was supposed to be not less than 
one hundred (100) well armed and well mounted warriors. 


Coming down with the body of the Command and the train, 
and being ignorant of the ground below, or of the exact position 
of the Indians, I conceived that by going over and around the South 
point of the rock which formed the canon I should come in upon 
their rear, and was nearly up to the top of the divide when I re- 
ceived the last message from Lieutenant Hunter. As it would then 
be longer to go back, I kept on this course, but understanding that 
the canon must be clear I sent word for the train to keep down 
through it as [page No. 562] an easier route. This message was 
unfortunately not delivered by my orderly, and the train, follow- 
ing me around, did not arrive upon the field until sunset. 


I reached the village, pushing ahead with companies ‘‘C”’ 
and ‘‘D,’’ 3d Cavalry, leaving the Infantry to come up with the 
remaining section of the Battery, in time to prevent a dash into it 
by a part of the Indians, who had made a cireuit for the purpose 
around the bend of the river on the right, to come in on Major 
Tarlton’s rear. A few of them I believe, even got into it, and at- 
tacked some men left there by Lieutenant Hunter as guard. Seeing 
the Indians in front in force on the opposite bank, apparently about 
to charge, (the river being everywhere shallow, sandy, and easily 
fordable,) I at once deployed Companies ‘‘C”’ and ‘‘D,’’ dismounted, 
up to the high bank, thus covering Tarlton’s right and rear, and 
some rapid skirmishing commenced. This was done about the 
time that Major Tarlton fell back from the ridge he had occupied 
and the Battery was in rear of the grove. Companies ‘‘C’’ and 
‘‘D’’ were officered by Brevet Captain Cain, and Lieutenants 
Hildeburn and King,—the latter of Company ‘‘I.’’ The Indians 
displayed their excellent horsemanship dashing round in eircles, 
riding on the sides of their horses, waving their shields, &e, but 
did not attempt to cross in our immediate front. They [page No. 
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563] seemed to be well and very fancifully dressed. The Infantry, 
under Captain Gageby, was hurried up at the double quick, and 
deployed on the line of the river bank, enabling me to extend my 
lines, but it was evident from the conduct of the Indians, and 
their reluctance to close, that any attempt to pursue them on foot 
would have been unavailing. They were well mounted, and fled 
at every attempt to advance upon them. Our horses had been 
giving out for several days past, and were in no condition for a 
successful chase. 


The Indians were reinforced, as was afterwards ascertained, 
by Kiowas from a village below, who could be seen riding down 
from the bluffs and rapidly crossing the bottom and the river, and 
passing up into a canon back of the mountain and of the ridge 
first held by Major Tarlton. From trees and rocks in the mouth 
of this they annoyed us very much by sharp-shooters and one (1) 
man of Company ‘‘F’,’’ 37th Infantry, attached to Captain Gageby’s 
Command, was thus mortally wounded. 


During this desultory skirmishing, the destruction of the vil- 
lage was carried on; but when at the close of the day I was about 
to withdraw the line to go into camp. Captain Gageby reported to 
me that his men could not retire from their present position with- 
out many of them being picked off by these sharpshooters, and I 
therefore made arrangements [page No. 564] to dislodge them. 
For this purpose, Companies ‘‘I,’’ ‘‘G’’ and ‘‘D,’’ 3d Cavalry, dis- 
mounted, under Major Tarlton were deployed forward over the 
ridge, and around the larger rock which had concealed the Indians, 
who retired precipitately up the cahon. They were seen in num- 
bers of a couple of hundred, and at the distance of about one hun- 
dred and fifty (150) yards received the repeated volleys from the 
carbines of these three (3) companies. Many were seen to fall, 
but they managed to carry them all off. The number hit this time 
was estimated at a dozen. Captain Monahan, with company ‘‘G,’’ 
3d Cavalry was on the left of this line when deployed, and close to 
the mountain, and came suddenly upon a large party of Indians in 
a ravine, who had not observed his advance. They rode off rapidly 
but were in a compact body, and their numbers were estimated at 
two hundred and fifty (250) yards distance repeated volleys from 
the Spencer carbines were poured into them, many were seen to 
fall, estimated from twelve (12) to twenty (20), and from the 
blood on the rocks and ground, and the riderless ponies seen run- 
ning around (none being found dead) it seems safe to presume that 
somebody was hurt. The line was then withdrawn without mo- 
lestation and the camp established in the bottom, in the form of a 
square, with strong pickets, about two hundred (200) yards in 
[page No. 565] front of the village, the destruction of which was 
not completed until eleven (11) o’clock at night. 
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The village was situated at a fine spring directly under the 
mountain, and consisted of about sixty (60) lodges of the best 
Indian workmanship, and nearly all new. They averaged about 
eighteen (18) poles and twenty (20) skins to each lodge, and were 
described by the old prairie scouts as the finest they ever saw. 
Some of the lodges were not yet covered. The poles were long and 
straight, and of red cedar, worth about a pony to the half dozen, 
and the skins were clean and well dressed. For an Indian en- 
campment everything looked very neat, comfortable, and in order; 
the supplies of every character, and very much such as one would 
never expect to find there, were ample for six (6) months and 
more, and the evacuation was so sudden that the pot was found 
boiling on the fire. An estimate of the stores captured and de- 
stroyed is as follows, and is believed to be quite within limits: 
About twenty five thousand (25,000) pounds of dried Buffalo meat; 
one hundred and fifty (150) bushels of corn (much of it Mexican) ; 
two hundred (200) sacks of corn meal; two hundred (200) sacks of 
wheat meal; a large quantity of white sugar, coffee and soap; 
twelve hundred (1200) pounds of Killikinick Tobacco; one hun- 
dred (100) pounds of powder; two hundred and fifty (250) pounds 
of lead; one [page No. 566] hundred (100) bullet moulds; three 
hundred (300) robes,—generally unfinished; one hundred (100) 
skins; sixty (60) to eighty (80) axes and as many hatchets; cook- 
ing utensils of every kind, including one hundred (100) brass ket- 
tles; one hundred and twenty (120) tin buckets; one hundred (100) 
iron pots; one hundred and twenty (120) camp kettles; many 
knives, forks, and spoons; sixty (60) butcher knives; sixty (60) 
draw knives; sixty (60) hammers, awls, rifles, pistols, shields, and 
lances. Fur packing all these things there were something like a 
thousand panniers, large and small, very well made out of buffalo 
hide, most of the articles being in them, and two hundred (200) 
or three hundred (300) lariats. There were even toys, dolls, and 
playthings for chilaren, and many other articles not mentioned. 
The encampment had been made but a few days, having come across 
from the Washita, and its trail was not one of those which we had 
been following down the North Fork. The Indians succeeded in 
carrying off their families and most of their horses and their best 
robes, and by not capturing their animals we were unable to carry 
off the larger part of the spoils. A good deal of the tobacco, meal 
and dried meat. was used in the Command, and the corn was fed 
to our horses, everything else being burned up, our transportation 
being too limited and our animals too weak to carry off any 
amount. The ponies that we picked up were chiefly strays taken 
on the route before and after the [page No. 568-567 omitted when 
numbering pages] fight, and were two or three dozen in number. 


During the affair the Indians sent runners East and Southwest, 
and we fully expected that they would be strongly reinforeed and 
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attack us in the morning, and our preparations were made accord- 
ingly. In the night, they attempted, unsuccessfully to fire the 
grass to windward of us, and fired into the pickets before daybreak, 
but made no assault. At dawn the command was moved across 
the river and over the bluffs, and a dozen or so of the Indians 
riding into the old camps were saluted by a couple of shells from 
the Battery. 


This village represented about five hundred souls and the 
numbers engaged were variously estimated at from seventy five 
(75) to one hundred and fifty (150) warriors. When reinforced by 
the Kiowas, there were perhaps two hundred (200) warriors pres- 
ent. They themselves subsequently stated that they had five hun- 
dred (500) men on the ground, and that only one of them was hurt, 
and a few ponies killed,—which are probably exaggerations. 
Throughout the affair the Indians used no arrows, firing only ri- 
fles and pistols. Their loss may be fairly estimated at twenty (20) 
to twenty five (25) killed and a proportionate number wounded. 
One of our Companies ‘‘F,,’’ 3d Cavalry, was on rear guard, which 
with many of the men detailed with the pack train, and all of the 
citizens except the [page No. 569] nine (9) scouts and guides, was 
not engaged, and the capture of the village and defeat of the In- 
dians was almost entirely executed by the Companies under Major 
Tarlton, whose strength has already been mentioned. The Indians 
we supposed from their work, to be Cheyennes, Kiowas, and Wet 
Moceasin Apaches but it was subsequently ascertained to be a 
Comanche village. It was unfortunate for the complete success of 
the affair that we had no trail leading to this village, nor were in 
any way previously aware of its existence. The Indians undoubt- 
edly saw us passing on the 23d and 24th and from the route taken 
by us, and our passing them without notice, probably supposed that 
we were travelling through the country. Our circuitous course 
completely deceived them, and our encamping on the night of the 
24th not more than five (5) miles distant must have been quite 
unknown to them. Our camp of the 23d was also within striking 
distance and had we been aware of this proximity the village might 
have been easily surprised and surrounded, and everything be- 
longing to it captured or killed. The difficulty of removing their 
large quantity of supplies was probably the reason that they did 
not strike camp before our discovery of them. 


The course to be pursued after this affair was a matter of some 
deliberation. Our presence in the country was now fully known, 
as well as our hostile character, [page No. 570] and the surprise 
of the other villages would be very uncertain and difficult. The 
presence of any other troops in the country was utterly unknown 
to us, and none were supposed to be near. Two (2) routes pre- 
sented themselves. One was to follow the great trail to the South- 
west, and gradually to sweep around to the northward under the 
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mesas of the Eastern edge of the Llano Estacado, known to afford 
places of resort for Indians, and thus to draw back to our Depot. 
The other was to strike Eastward for the Canadian and to follow 
it up by Antelope Hills, (the Watchunkari of the Comanches, ) 
where we fully expected to find Indians. It will be remembered 
that we supposed ourselves to be upon the Washita. Our animals 
were getting very weak, on poor grass without forage, and many 
had already been abandoned, and our rations were found to be 
diminishing by loss and wastage more rapidly than the time left at 
our disposal. My orders directed me to ‘‘go down the Canadian as 
far as possible,’’? and the second route was finally determined upon, 
with the intention, if the supplies could be made to hold out and 
nothing were found at Antelope Hills, to cross over to Wolf and 
follow it up to Monument Creek. With the new supphes accumu- 
lated there a scout could be thence easily made south, down the 
Eastern edge of the Llano. 


Accordingly after crossing the river [page No. 571] on the 
morning of the 26th, I pursued a course directly East, which in a 
few miles crossed the River again, and I left it from its left bank. 
A few of the Indians followed us up this far, and one (1) or two 
(2) still further, firing the prairie and raising smoke signals. North 
Kast, East, and South East were several large detached ranges of 
Mountains, and I could not but suppose that these smokes were to 
warn other bands ahead of us. I did not think that our horses were 
in condition to pursue Indians behind with any success. 


The second day the course was changed more to the North East, 
and an old wagon road crossed, and supposed (but wrongly) to be 
that from Fort Smith to Albuquerque. Each day the route was 
taken a little more to the north, passing by the West and North 
ends of the Mountains, and some old trails, and quite fresh signs 
of war parties were met. 


The 29th of December was passed in camp near a large, deep, 
muddy stream, during a severe, cold North East rain and snow 
storm, which killed many of the animals, and broke them all down 
terribly. 


On the 30th, the weather still continuing very cold and tem- 
pestuous, we moved over to and up the larger river and were about 
going into camp, when four (4) men came up in rear on our trail 
[page No. 572] two (2) of them white and two (2) Indians, and 
announced that they were scouts from Fort Cobb, only twenty (20) 
miles distant; that General Sheridan was there with his Head- 
quarters, and a large force, and that the river we were on was the 
Washita. They also gave us the first intelligence of General Cus- 
ter’s fight of November 27th. I thereupon dispatched Lieutenant 
Hunter back with them to Fort Cobb, with an escort, to inform 
General Sheridan of our proceedings and condition, and laid over 
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in camp during his absence upon muster-day. At this camp, Private 
von Cleve of Company ‘‘F’,’’ 37th Infantry died of wounds received 
on the 25th, and was buried on the Ist. Our supplies were running 
so low that we were obliged to delay no longer, but to proceed 
back, leaving Lieutenant Hunter to overtake us, but when cross- 
ing the river for the purpose an express arrived from General 
Sheridan, informing me that eight (8) days rations would be sent 
out to us, directing me to hold on a short time, as the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes were coming in, and not. to attack them if they 
passed me, and bringing also his letter to General Sherman in re- 
lation to us, and his General Field Order, No. 7. This order appears 
somewhat in error as to the exact position of the captured village. 
It stood in the Witchita Mountains, on the left bank of the North 
Fork of the Red River,—the Rio Arenosa of the Mexicans. Lieu- 
tenant [page No. 573] Hunter arrived back on the same day, and 
the rations also arrived, but no forage. These rations had to be 
made an extra issue to supply the losses. A second express in the 
evening directed me, after resting my animals, to return to my 
Depot, and I was also verbally informed from General Sheridan, 
through Lieutenant Hunter, that if we were needed again to take 
the field a messenger would be sent after us. 


. Accordingly on the morning of the 3d, the return march was 
taken up the left bank of the Washita, following the trails of 
General Sheridan and Colonel Howe in 1866, and generally on the 
divide between that river and the Canadian to Antelope Hills. 
Our progress was necessarily very slow, fourteen (14) or fifteen 
(15) miles only each day, with no grain, the grass without sub- 
stanee, very poor and scarce, and the animals dying at an average 
rate of a dozen or more each dav. By General Sheridan’s direction, 
all that gave out were shot, until within a couple of days of the 
Depot. 


On January 6th, eighty (80) miles above Fort Cobb, I sent an 
express,—two (2) guides on the best mules we could pick out,—to 
Monument Creek, with orders for Harper’s train to come out to 
meet us with rations and forage. Antelope Hills were passed on 
the 9th, and on the 11th, on the Canadian, near the crossing of our 
trail of December 18th, two (2) [page No. 574] wagons met us 
with supplies from the Depot, Harper’s train not having arrived 
back there. 


Monument Creek was reached on January 13th, and Harper’s 
and Hickok’s trains, with rations and forage from Fort Bascom, 
came in there before us on the same day. 


The loss of animals upon this scout was certainly great, but 
under the circumstances of the hard marches, severe cold weather, 
and lack of grain and grass, could not perhaps have been otherwise. 
The substitute for forage of the bark of the cottonwood, so much 
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used by Indians in the winter, was not neglected. It was fed reg- 
ularly and in abundance every night, when it could be procured, but 
though eagerly devoured by the animals it did not seem to check 
their mortality. 


The total number lost by starvation on the scout was as follows: 


Company “A,’’ 3d Cavalry: 8 horses 
ry : Cer oda re. 33 horses 
i SED oda) 40 horses 
a BS? 25d. Seale 39 horses 
F .. Cigrees amen nas 38 horses 
ss AB Aree 6 a 14 horses 


Of mules, the Battery lost twelve (12), and the train fifty two 
(52). The small proportion of Companies ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘I’’ will be 
noticed; the former were all grays. Some Animals were also lost 
at other times during the Expedition, but not in such proportion. 
At the Depot, [page No. 575] forage was found in abundance, 
and the animals that arrived were, with a few exceptions, saved. 
With all the care that was taken in packing, I regret to state 
that many of the mules became sore-backed. Every pains have 
been taken with them since the return, and I have hopes that 
with time and proper treatment all will become well. I think 
that a greater number of mules should be allowed for packing 
purposes, and that not more than a hundred (100) pounds, per- 
haps less, should be loaded on each to prevent chafing. 


Events at the Depot during our absence on the scout were 
marked by the arrival and departure of trains from Fort Bascom, 
the accession of enlisted men to Captain Carpenter’s Company, 
bringing his force up to forty odd, and the appearance in the vi- 
cinity of General Carr’s Command from Fort Lyon. This con- 
sisted of about seven (7) companies of the 5th Cavalry, and four 
(4) Companies of the 10th Cavalry, under General Penrose, 3d 
Infantry, which encamped on the Canadian fifteen (15) miles 
above Monument Creek, on December 28th, and returned to the 
Northward to its Depot, reported to be about sixty (60) miles 
off, January 7th. It was understood that General Carr was on 
his way Southward to the very country where we had scouted, 
and where he was expected by General Sheridan, and that he re- 
turned for forage and rations. I did not have [page No. 576] 
communication with him. 


The recuperation of the animals, and reorganization of the 
trains, were the main points attended to at Monument Creek 
Depot, awaiting possible instructions from General Sheridan, of 
District Headquarters. In the absence of any message from the 
former, I certainly understood that any further or distant scout- 
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ing by my Command was not expected by him, but that I was at 
liberty to make such movements as I might deem proper. 


On January 19th, were received, by express, the dispatches 
relating to the Southern Comanches, and their offer of surrender. 
Their location I conjectured to be under the Eastern or South- 
ern edges of the Llano, and if the former, due south of Monu- 
ment Creek, and perhaps not more than one hundred and fifty 
(150) or two hundred (200) miles distant. The idea at once pre- 
sented itself of making a scout after them, which I was anxious 
to do, and it was weighed long and deliberately, and discussed 
in every point of view, before I concluded to abandon it. Suc- 
cess required me to find them with certainty at not more than 
one hundred and fifty (150) miles distance, or ten (10) days 
march, of which I could not be at all sure. My animals were very 
much broken down, and one hundred and fourteen (114) Cavalry 
men dismounted, [page No. 577] and of flour and hard bread, 
after the 23d, there were found to be but twelve (12) days rations 
left, and none was known to be en-route to the Depot, nor could 
it be gotten down in less than twenty (20) days. By abandoning 
the Depot, sending express for the flour, and making a march in 
a circuit over the Llano, which was practicable, the trip could 
have been made with perhaps not more than three (3) or four 
(4) days to go without the bread rations, depending for its suc- 
cess, however, upon finding the Indians in a definite locality. It 
would not have been practicable to have accompanied them to 
Fort Cobb. 


After a careful consideration of all the points, I concluded 
to give up this scout, and, having received no word from General 
Sheridan, to return with the Command to Fort Bascom. 


I regret that the Expedition should terminate with so little 
success, due mainly, no doubt, to errors of judgment upon my 
part. The hardships and privations of the campaign were cheer- 
fully borne by the Officers and soldiers under me, and no lack of 
effort upon their part caused my failure in my plans. 


My thanks are especially due to Lieutenant Hunter, for val- 
uable assistance and advice, and for the zeal and energy displayed 
by him in forwarding the objects of the Expedition. [page 578] 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) A. W. Evans, 
Brevet Lieut. Colonel, U.S.A., ete. 


21Dr. C. C. Rister is Professor of History at the University of Oklahoma at 
Norman. He is the author of The Southwestern Frontier (Cleveland, 1928). 
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COLBERT FERRY ON RED RIVER, CHICKASAW 
NATION, INDIAN TERRITORY 


Recollections of John Malcolm, pioneer ferryman.’ 


Recorded by 
W. B. Morrison. 


I left Scotland in the summer of 1867; landing at Quebec, 
going to Montreal, and from there to Toronto, where I stopped 
about a year. I then went to Quincy, Illinois, where I worked 
on a railroad bridge being constructed across the Mississippi river. 
Later traveled through parts of Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa, finally 
reaching Clark county, Missouri, where I became acquainted with 
a Dr. Mason who was going overland to old Mexico. I left Greg- 
ory’s Landing on the River in Clark county, Mo., the 2nd day of 
March, 1870, starting with him for Mexico, but Dr. Mason got 
grouchy on the road, and I left him when we got to Red River. 


He begged me to let him have my part of the horses which 
we were taking to Mexico to trade for ponies, and that was the 
last time I ever saw him or my horses. I went to work for a man 
by the name of Smith, who had the Rock Bluff Ferry rented from 
the owners, who were Jim Shannon then living on the old road 
between Colbert Ferry and Sherman, a point now on the western 
boundary of Denison, Texas, and Bud Randolph, who had mar- 
ried an Indian girl and was living on the Indian Territory side of 
the river about two and one-half miles to the north, close to the 
cattle trail. 


Rock Bluff Ferry was the main cattle crossing, a good many 
immigrant wagons crossing there. Smith offered me $30 per 
month with board, such as it was. He had another fellow with 
him and a Mexican who helped to run the boat by oars. They 

1 John Malcolm was born in Scotland on July 2, 1845. He died on April 6, 


1934, Route 2, Durant, Oklahoma in his eighty-ninth year. He was buried on 
April 7, 1934 in Colbert Cemetery, Colbert, Oklahoma. 


JOHN MALCOLM 
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were poor hands and I did not know much, but had some knowl- 
edge, for I had made a few voyages with two of my uncles who 
were ship captains. 


After a few days Smith left the whole thing with me and 
would go off on his pony, sometimes not coming back again 
until night. 


There was a large lot fenced with logs and trees cut down 
making a good place in which to hold the cattle should they not 
take to the water, and at the lower end a large rock jutted into 
the river making practically a chute for the cattle to go into swim- 
ming water at the first jump. 


I would take the skiff and keep the cattle straightened out 
across the river while the other men kept them crowded up. Often 
they would go to “milling,” that is, going around in a circle; then 
we had to break the mill, sometimes with me in the skiff, and 
sometimes by swimming to punch out a leader, which was dan- 
gerous work, but the wilder the cattle were, the easier it was to 
put them across. 


We put across from one to four herds a day, though there 
were days when we had none to cross. We got along well, until 
one day the river took a quick rise while we were eating dinner. 
The boat being only tied to a stob, floated off, and the skiff being 
fast to the boat it went too, and so we had nothing to follow it 
with. 


When Smith came back that night we told him about our bad 
luck. He said that he would head the boat off. He took all the 
money with him that night—forgetting to pay any of us—and I 
suppose he is still trying to head off the boat. However, I sent 
word to the owners, and found that Smith had forgotten to pay 
them the last month’s rent. 


The owners in a few days went up on the Washita river to 
hew out gunwales from cottonwood trees, but before they went 
I proposed to cut lumber and build a skiff so that I could put 
cattle across. By sending the chuck wagon around by Colbert’s 
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Ferry, and swimming the horses, I could take the saddles and men 
across in the skiff. 


The owners agreed, telling me to keep what I made, and so 
I kept on putting the cattle across. Well, I had $10 when I came 
here, and after buying the lumber and paying for the hauling, 
I had 25 cents left. I put across cattle, horses and men until I 
had made $60. 


About this time the owners came back from the Washita. 
They had heard that the boat had hung up on a drift at Sowell’s 
Bluff and they wanted me to go with them to get the boat back. 
While we were away a man by the name of Dave Toomey took 
charge of the ferry. We were gone about a week. Jim Shannon 
borrowed my $60 to help pay expenses, and told me when we 
got back to keep all the money until we got even, but when we 
got back I found that I had lost all of my clothes except what 
were on my back. My introduction to Texas was surely tough. 


It was nearing the end of cattle driving, but the largest herd 
was yet to come. One morning two men rode down, looked the 
place over and told me they had a herd of 7900 or more to put 
across. They asked me to take everything out of the way as they 
were going to stampede the cattle and run them across. Soon 
we heard them shooting and whooping then followed the roar 
of the cattle coming down the road, horns and hoofs a-pounding. 
Into the water they went nearly damming the river, but they did 
not lose one, and it surely was a sight to see that many cattle on 
such a wild run. 


Everything went along smoothly but the owners never forgot 
to come every day or two, and ask for what money I had, which 
kept me broke. We had many comical and serious troubles with 
which to contend. One night the boys all went up to Preston, 
then a small village, and yet a small village, to get some tobacco 
and I was left by myself. We had no beds, only shake-downs on 
pene and had no guns, so I kept the old axe by my side at 
night. 


B. F. COLBERT 
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That night I heard some one come to the door and give it 
a push, then walk around the house and stop at the chimney. The 
chinking was pretty well knocked out, so one could see into the 
shack. I lay there just as long as I could stand it, thinking that 
some one was looking through at me. Then I got up with the axe in 
my hand, opened the door, slipped around the way the footsteps 
went and when I got to the chimney corner up jumped a big 
black object. My hat went one way, and the axe the other. It 
was a big hog. I was looking for a man, not an animal. 


The owners wanted me to run the outfit another year but 
would not pay enough wages so they got two brothers by name 
of Nichols to manage it. Just about that time Charles Gooding 
and another man told me one day to bring over the skiff as they 
wished to speak with me. Gooding then introduced me to B. F. 
Colbert? who wanted me to run his ferry. We made a trade for 
a year. I then saw Randolph and Shanon to get what was com- 
ing to me for wages. Shannon said he did not have anything but 
Randolph gave me a spotted pony and a bridle. I had an old sad- 
dle, so the pony and I arrived at Colbert’s house on Sunday evening, 
with a small bundle of clothes tied to my saddle, and with no 
money. I think it was Jan. 8, 1871. 


2Benjamin Franklin Colbert was born in the Chickasaw country near Horn 
Lake, Mississippi, December 18, 1828. He died March 11, 1893. He was the son 
of Martin and Sallie Allen Colbert, who were both Chickasaws. O’Beirne, Leaders 
& Leading Men of the Indian Territory, Vol. 1, Choctaws & Chickasaws; Vol. 14, 
Chr. of Okla., pp. 180, 181; 11 Id., pp. 793, 804, 810, 812, 818; Vol. 9, Id., p. 312. 
His first wife was Martha McKinney, a Cherokee, by whom he had two children, 
Mary, who married a white man by the name of Thornton Downing. His second 
wife was Malinda Factor, a Chickasaw, who died November 9, 1853. His third 
wife was George Anne McCarthy, a white woman, by whom he had three children, 
Holmes (who was a member of the Chickasaw Commission that negotiated the 
Atoka Agreement), Texana, who married a white man, (railroad agent at Colbert) 
named Winter Bradley, for whom the town of Bradley, Oklahoma, was named, 
and Eugenia, who was educated at Miss Mary Baldwin’s Seminary at Staunton, 
Virginia, married Lucien Perry. 

His fourth wife was Lou Goldsby, a Cherokee, by whom he had nine children, 
only five of whom reached maturity, namely, James Colbert, now deceased, May, 
now of Columbia, Missouri, who married Wyatt S. Hawkins, of Hannibal, Missouri, 
Frances, now of Tulsa, Oklahoma, who married W. M. Baker, of Staunton, Virginia, 
Harley and Richard, both of whom reaching mature manhood, are now dead. The 
two daughters, May and Frances, were also educated at the Baldwin Seminary at 
Staunton, Virginia. 
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Will describe the place: it was a large two room house with 
a hall-way, two shed rooms behind making a four-room house, 
painted white. There was also a two room log house about ten 
feet from the east end; one room was used for kitchen and the 
other a sleeping room for the negro cooks. 


There was no stove, only skillet and lids for baking. I don’t 
know how they did so much cooking for there were never less 
than from ten to twenty eating there. However, they put up good 
food and plenty of it. On the northwest, about thirty yards from 
the main house there was a cottage, twenty by twenty feet, with 


double beds and fireplace. They called it the office. 


The main house had a large veranda in front, also a Bermuda 
grass yard with three or four large oak trees, and there was a 
good orchard on the southwest side. On the east side was the 
garden, with some two or three graves. East of the garden was 
the barn and north of the barn the cow and hog lots with a large 
lot of near five acres in Bermuda grass. 


It was a pretty place. The main road was about one-fourth 
of a mile north of the house and led down to the ferry. Several 
hundred acres were in cultivation and there were houses for the 
negroes in different parts of the fields. It was a stage-stand where 
the coaches changed horses and drivers. One coach went south 
at night and the other went north usually about noon. 


They always had two drivers, one for each way. Colbert kept 
around 100 head of hogs and milked eight to ten cows. He owned 
a ranch about twelve or fifteen miles northeast, where he kept sev- 
eral hundred head of cattle. After a few years he moved all his 
cattle up near Erin Springs where he broke out a large farm and 
fed his stock of beef cattle. His oldest son, Martin Colbert, had 
charge of this farm. 


Well, that Sunday night I put my feet under a table and slept 
on sheets for the first time since leaving Clark county, Missouri. 
I got down to the boat next morning and found two negroes run- 
ning it when I took charge. The boat carried four two-horse 
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wagons. The toll was $1 for a two-horse wagon, $1.25 for four- 
horse wagons and $1.50 for six horse wagons; 25 cents for man 
and horse, and 10 cents a head for loose cattle or horses. 


There was very heavy immigration all through ’71 and ’72 
and we would put across from 25 to 200 wagons per day besides 
loose stock; it was also the main road for freight between Fort 
Gibson and Sherman, Texas. 


The freight wagons were from four to six mule teams with 
trail wagons and ox wagons from four to five yoke of steers to 
each wagon besides trail wagons. Their load would weigh 30 
or 35 hundred weight on front wagons and 20 to 25 hundred 
weight on the trail wagon. There would be from 20 to 30 teams 
to an outfit under a wagon master. The boat ran on a cable across 
the river and made a round trip in 25 to 40 minutes if we had no 
trouble and a good current. But many times we had trouble with 
the teams coming on the boat and sometimes with the drivers. 


We had to deal with all kinds of people, good and bad, and 
sometimes they would walk up to me, talk a while and say, “You're 
an Irishman,” or German or a Frenchman. I told them “Yes” gen- 
erally and they would ask from what part of the country—or what 
town if they were foreigners. Being fairly well posted in European 
geography, I would name some town, and they went away pleased, 
thinking they had found a fellow countryman. 


There was a store on the Texas side about 200 yards from the 
ferry landing. In it were sold groceries, some dry goods and whis- 
key—it was called the “First and Last Chance.” Coming from the 
north it was the first chance to get whiskey and was the last chance, 
if going north. It did a good business. There were only two 
houses between the river and Carriage Point, a distance of 12 
miles. The first house was Dan Collins’ on this (south) side of 
Colbert Station. At Carriage Point, Calvin Colbert, a half brother 
to B. F. Colbert, had a farm and ranch. 


There was no Durant then, or Calera, or Caddo. Up the 
river (west) there were only two or three farms; first was J. A. 
Smith’s, then Jim Colbert’s, then old Sam Love’s. For ten miles 
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down (east) the river road to Bloomfield there were two places, 
Charles Eastman’s and Holmes Colbert’s, the latter a cousin of 
Frank Colbert. Northeast about six or seven miles there were a 
few Indians by name of Hillhouse, and old Abijah Colbert, an 
uncle of B. F. Colbert, and some others around Bloomfield. There 
were a good many also towards Tishomingo and Rock Creek. 

If you found a trail through the woods, you would come to 
an Indian’s cabin. They all lived away from any road. You 
could get on your horse and take a course with no fences to 
bother you. Grayson County, Texas, was very thinly settled then. 
Sherman, Texas, was our nearest town and it was just a very small 
place. There wasn’t even a dwelling house and garden on the 
west side of the square. 

The Indians used to bring down ponies to sell or trade for 
whiskey and tobacco. The store would not buy them, so I bought 
a good many. There was another store a little over a mile south 
of the river on the road owned by John Maupin and Jim Maupin, 
his brother. John was one of Quantrell* and Anderson’s men, 
and when I did not buy they did. 

Nearly every week or two, Indians would come four or more 
in a bunch, go across to the store and stay a few hours, come back 
loaded down with whiskey and feeling good. Then I had to keep 
my eyes open for they would shoot and we would have trouble. 
One day six of them came, stayed a few hours, then came back. 
Jim Hillhouse was Indian sheriff and he used to watch for them. 
That day he had been on the lookout, and when he met them at 
the turn of the hill not over 75 yards from the boat landing they 
went to shooting. Jim had the Indian constable with him. 
ea aap whose full name was John Rice Maupin, settled on Red River 
at Colbert in the Chickasaw Nation immediately following the Civil War. He 
was the son of John Harris Maupin and his wife Margaret M. Thompson, born 
Sept. 15, 1843, at Nicholasville, Ky., his family settling at Westport, Mo., in 1858. 
On March 28, 1872, he married Helen Eastman, a member of the Chickasaw Tribe. 
He died at Colbert on December 15, 1884. His full brother, William B. Maupin, 
who also served in Quantrell’s command, joined his brother at Colbert, Indian Ter- 
ritory, in 1880, and died at Durant, Oklahoma, on January 31, 1919. Helen East- 
man was born October 15, 1849, and died April 11, 1923. Lelah Maupin, their 
daughter, born February 9, 1874, married Arthur N. Leecraft January 9, 1893, and 


died July 27, 1921. 


4 History of Quantrell by J. P. Burch, of Vega, Texas, pp. 188, 218, 220, 223, 
228, and 229, 
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When the shooting began my two negroes ran down the 
river and crawled up the bank to see it. I sat on the boat until they 
came back to tell about it. Five of the Indians and two horses 
lay dead. Where I was I could not see any of it, but heard bullets 
whistle. There were several other killings before and after that. 
In those days there were two laws, the Indian law if they killed 
one another; but if a white man killed an Indian or the Indian 
killed a white man the U. S. law took hold of it. 


There were several deputy Marshals scouring the country all 
of the time, but it might be several months later before any ar- 
rests were made and many times none were made. It was a law- 
less country. People had to go to Ft. Smith to court and possibly 
stay there months before their case came up, so they kept their 
mouths shut. 


It was in 1872 that Colbert rented out a half interest in the 
ferry to John Maupin. Maupin moved his stock, put them both 
together. C. Gooding and Jim Colbert moved back home. I was 
sorry to see them go; both were fine men and Jim Colbert was 
just as fearless as they make them. Jim Colbert had charge of the 
store and I had the boat; we got along just fine, tho Jim was 
rather reckless sometimes. 


As travel was getting heavier one boat could not do the work, 
so about the first of March they put in another boat. Each boat 
could carry six to seven two-horse wagons. The upper boat ran on 
a steel cable moved down just far enough apart so that the two 
boats would not collide. I had now to look after both of them. 
Times were surely getting hot. The railroad bridge was building. 
Railroad outfits moving back and forth, and the further down the 
M. K. & T. got the more freight wagons crossed the river. 


Denison started to be a town, and it surely was a tough one. 
Towns north started as the railroad came along. The Texas Cen- 
tral was building at the time, and Warner was its (north) ter- 
minus. Several houses were built down in the bottom and a depot 
and town-site laid off with a man by name of Captain Faulkner sell- 
ing town lots. There were two saloons, a dance hall, a hotel, and a 
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few dwellings, a turn table for cars, two or three big wells. Both 
tracks (M. K. & T. and H. & T. C.) ran side by side up to 


Denison. 


Finally they compromised but for a good while we thought 
the town would be in the bottom. Frank Colbert, John Maupin, 
Thornton Downing, and I bought 20 acres of land in an addition 
to Denison from Joe Lain, a farmer. Their one-half of it was on 
Main St. north—now worth millions. We got afraid that the 
town was going to be in the bottom and Colbert received a tip that 
it would be, so he and Maupin sold out to Munson. Colbert kept 
after me to sell night and day but I still held; he said that the 
town would be in the bottom, said he got it from the chief en- 
gineer, so I sold, like a fool, only doubling my money. Downing 
sold soon after that, but Denison kept growing. 


John Maupin, as I stated previously to this, was in Quantrell’s 
and Anderson’s command in time of the Civil War, and the James 
boys, also Cole Younger and some others were comers and goers 
with us; got well acquainted with them. Frank James went by 
name of Frank Rapp, Jesse by name of Williams. If I had time 
and space I could relate many funny incidents, that occurred be- 
tween them and the Denison and Sherman officers. 


There was at one time a company of soldiers camped at Col- 
bert Station two or three weeks. Every few days some of the of- 
ficers would cross and go to Sherman and back. One morning 
the Major came down to the boat with two or three soldiers and 
a four horse wagon. He had with him another man in civilian’s 
clothes and when they walked up to me the Major said: “Mr. 
Malcolm, let me introduce you to Mr. Fred Grant, President 
Grant's son.” I replied jokingly, “Major, you are giving me taffy.” 
“No,” he said, so I shook hands with Mr. Grant. He was a gawky, 
fleshy looking fellow, as I remember. 


Along towards Fall travel became very heavy and the railroad 
bridge was nearing completion. Christmas came and the first 
passenger train went across on Christmas afternoon, 1872. Soon 
after that all freight wagons stopped and our travel was cut half. 
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The year 1873 came and they discontinued one boat, and Colbert 
and Maupin audited up the books, then settled up with all hands. 
When my turn came, Maupin and I had some hard words over 
our settlement. I told Mr. Colbert to look out for another man to 
take my place. “Oh, no,” he said, “Maupin will have nothing to 
do with the ferry this year; only one-half interest in the store, so 
you just keep going; I will raise your wages.” So I stayed. B. F. 
Colbert was one of the best men I ever worked for. He was strictly 
honest and a perfect gentleman in every sense of the word, and 
expected every one else to be the same. 


The year 1873 wore along with just about the same routine. 
Mr. Colbert got to studying about a bridge. He and I had several 
conversations in regard to it that spring and he went to Washing- 
ton to see about getting a charter. Gov. Throckmorton of Texas 
and others assisted him in getting it. When he came back he told 
me that he got an introduction and shook hands with the President, 
and he was surely proud of it. I asked him if he would not have 
to get some authority from Texas. “No,” he said, “the Chickasaws 
claim to the high water mark on the south side of Red river and 
when I sold my land over in the bottom I reserved the right for a 
boat or bridge landing and a way out.” Finally he got his charter 
that Fall. He let the contract for building the bridge to a man by 
the name of Baker, I forget his initials. 


They started work—I think it was in 1874, but the old ferry 
boat kept making its regular trips across the river, with its various 
troubles though with a greatly decreased travel, although the coun- 
try commonly called “the Nation” was certainly increasing in pop- 
ulation both in town and country. Work on the bridge began in 
the Spring but progressed very slowly. Travelers in wagons still 
kept coming, but we had no more freight wagons except a few from 
Sherman up to Pauls Valley. 


The Fort Sill people hauled their supplies from Colbert Sta- 
tion and Caddo. Durant did not increase very fast; Caddo was far 
ahead of it at that time. Durant was a very small depot and Charley 
Case was both night and day agent, and telegraph operator. Col- 
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bert, Maupin, and Gooding put a store at Colbert Station. Charley 
Kingsberry was postmaster. Then Frank Colbert put up a custom 
corn and flour mill, a small cotton gin and saw-mill, all combined 
in one three-story house. 


The bridge was finished either in 1874 or "75, I forget which. 
However, it only stood about eleven months and a few days, for I 
tended the bridge all the time. In August ’75 or ’76 there came the 
biggest overflow that was known on Red River. The railroad 
bridge went out first. One span of it floated down and lodged 
against the north pillar of the wagon bridge, but did not even shake 
it. There was a heavy drift of logs and trees coming down and 
much of this lodged around the middle pier. Sometimes it would 
break loose then big cotton-wood trees would strike it endwise and 
bounce back like rubber balls. Frank Colbert and I measured how 
far the bridge stood above the water. It measured fourteen feet 
from the bridge to the water. It was guaranteed by the contractor 
to stand up to twelve feet, but the center pier was battered off the 
piling by the heavy drift. I was out on the north span and a boy by 
the name of Liddell was about twenty steps behind me, when the 
pier and the two middle spans went out and the boy went down 
with the wreck. 


It did not take me but a few seconds to get off the span. We 
shouted to the boy to stay on the wreck, that we would send the 
skiff after him. A man by name of George Hall ran down to where 
the skiff was tied and put out after the boy finding him about 20 
miles below, where the wreck had lodged on the Texas side of the 
river. He got back home next day. 


Thirty thousand dollars were gone in a few minutes, the cost 
of the bridge. The south pier and abutment went out that evening, 
leaving one pier on the north side with the span still standing, 
which stayed there for several years. That night Colbert told me 
to be ready to go to Atoka to make out a bill of lumber for another 
boat. Next morning he got off a little before I did and when I got 
up to Colbert, Maupin met me a short distance from the depot, and 
told me that there were a lot of men at the depot marooned. 


MAUPIN 
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Frank Colbert met me at the end of the platform and said that 
about thirty men wanted to get across the river if I could put them 
over and that Harding, the Superintendent, (of the M. K. & T. 
R. R.) was among them. Colbert introduced me to them telling 
them they could trust in what I said. Harding then asked if I could 
get them across, I told them I could if I had a small boat, but had 
none as the small skiff we owned got away last night. Maupin 
spoke up and said that a pile of lumber near at hand was his and to 
help myself. I got a carpenter to help me. Harding asked him 
how long it would take; I told him until about two o'clock. We 
went to work and had a skiff finished by two o'clock. 


Harding had an engine and a flat car to take us all to the river; 
when we got there I asked who wanted to go first. I think Harding 
said he would. I asked him if he could swim and he said yes. I 
took him alone the first trip to see how things went, for there were 
large shirls in the river and if the skiff got into one of them we 
might have to swim. We prepared for it by taking off part of our 
clothes, but got along fine. There was a train standing on the 
Texas side track partly in the water, but I got all the men across 
that evening. 


Harding asked me if I would transfer the mail and passengers 
for the next few days. We arranged a trade that night. I made 
another pair of oars so that two of us could row the boat as it was 
too hard a job for one man. We transferred passengers and mail 
for over a week. At about ten A. M. came one train and at eight 
to nine P. M. came the other. Finally the railroad company got a 
boat built after about seven or eight days. 


When the lumber arrived for Colbert’s boat, Harding wanted 
to keep me, but I had promised to help Mr. Colbert, so with the aid 
of a carpenter and some other help we had the ferry running again 
in about ten or twelve days. The boat was 80 ft. long by 16 ft. 
wide. We had to run it by oars until we got a cable again and I 
had charge of it for over a year. 


I then rented for two years, married the second year, in 1879 
and moved to Texas on a farm that I had bought a few years be- 
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fore. I lived there two years and sold out everything but six horses 
and a mule. I was getting ready to go to southern Texas. I went 
to Denison one afternoon and met Frank Colbert who wanted me 
to take the ferry, farm, and mill at Colbert Station, and the prairie 
farm. 


We arranged a trade, and I took possession Jan. 1, 1883. Colbert 
was at his cattle ranch on the Washita for four years more. Then 
I had to quit the river on account of my health. About two years 
previously Colbert built on the hill’ above the ferry a large two-story 
house of eight rooms. There were around 800 acres in cultivation 
in the Ferry farm with a pasture of 300 or 400 acres. The prairie 
farm had 240 acres at that time and he had more broke out until 
there were over 600 acres. 


I have related a few incidents which happened, but many I have 
not told, though some were funny and some rather serious. Many 
an evening Mr. Colbert would relate stories of the time when the 
government moved the Choctaws and Chickasaws to this country, 
and how he got the river farm and the ferry. He was about one- 
eighth Indian, a Royal Arch Mason, a splendid business man, and 
the best friend I ever had.’ 


5The foregoing statement was taken by Dr. W. B. Morrison, of Durant from 
John Malcolm during his lifetime. The pictures of B. F. Colbert, of his home, 
and of John Maupin, and of John Malcolm were also procured by him with the 
assistance of others. Dr. Morrison wishes to acknowledge the valuable assistance 
of Bee R. L. Williams in securing the material for the notes accompanying this 
article. 
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Chief Lewis Downing and Chief Charles Thompson 
(Oochalata. ) 
By 
John Bartlett Meserve. 


The church exerted a compelling influence in the political life 
of the Cherokees in the West. This was particularly true of the 
Baptist churches, the membership of which far exceeded that of all 
other religious sects and whose ordained spiritual advisers became 
recognized counsellors in the political affairs of the Cherokee Na- 
tion. Chief John Ross, although himself a Methodist, was attentive 
to the counsel of Evan Jones, his son John B. Jones, Jesse Bushyhead, 
Lewis Downing, and Charles Thompson, each of whom was an or- 
dained minister of the Baptist faith. Downing and Thompson 
served as chiefs of the Cherokee Nation, the latter being succeeded 
by Dennis W. Bushyhead, a son of Rev. Jesse Bushyhead. This 
influence was unfailing in its fidelity to the highest purposes of the 
spiritual, political, and social welfare of the Cherokee people. 


'The influence of Evan Jones and of his son John Buttrick 
Jones forms an arresting chapter in the history of the Cherokees. 
Evan Jones, the famous Baptist missionary, was born at Brecknock- 
shire, Wales, on May 14, 1788, where he married Elizabeth Lanigan 
and came to America, arriving at Philadelphia early in 1821. He 
had been a communicant of the Church of England, later a Meth- 
odist, but very shortly after his arrival in America became a member 
of the Baptist church. A month later, he enlisted as a Baptist mis- 
sionary to the Cherokees arriving at Valley Town, North Carolina 
in September, 1821, where he taught in a mission school. He was 
ordained to the Baptist ministry and became a most potent factor in 
shaping the spiritual lives of the young Cherokees. Through his 
patient efforts, many of his pupils became native ministers among 
the tribe, not least of them being Jesse Bushyhead and Lewis 


1 The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. John J. Harrison, of Holden- 
ville, Oklahoma, for much valuable information. Mr. Harrison is a great grandson 
of Rev. Evan Jones and a grandson of Rev. John B. Jones. 
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Downing. His wife died at Valley Town on February 5, 1831, and 
later he married Pauline Cunningham. Evan Jones joined with 
Rev. Jesse Bushyhead in leading a contingent of the Cherokees in 
their removal to the West. This party departed from the East on 
October 9, 1838, reaching their destination near where today is sit- 
uated the town of Westville, Adair County, Oklahoma, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1839. The Baptist Mission was established by Evan 
Jones and Bushyhead, some four miles northwest of Westville and 
here Jones resumed his spiritual labors among the Cherokees until 
his death on August 18, 1872. His wife died September 17, 1876, 
and both rest in the cemetery at Tahlequah where their graves are 
suitably marked. Evan Jones was a close friend and confidant of 
Chief John Ross and enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with the 
celebrated John Howard Payne. 


John Buttrick Jones, a son of Evan Jones and Elizabeth Lan- 
igan, his wife, was born at Valley Town, North Carolina, on De- 
cember 24, 1824, and came with his father to the old Indian Territory 
in 1839. He graduated from the University of Rochester, New 
York in 1855, where he was ordained to the Baptist ministry on 
July 14, 1855, and where he married Jennie M. Smith in October 
1855. The young graduate immediately joined his father at the 
old Baptist Mission near Westville and thereafter devoted his life 
to missionary work among the Cherokees until his death at Den- 
ver, Colorado on June 13, 1876. Both he and his wife are buried in 
the Riverside Cemetery at Denver where their graves are marked. 
The young missionary became an interpreter for his father and en- 
riched the spiritual lives of the Cherokees by his Bible translations. 
He served as chaplain of the Third Regiment of Indian Home 
Guards, a Cherokee regiment in the Union army in the Civil War, 
and, as a delegate from the Cherokees, signed the Treaty of Wash- 
ington of July 9, 1866. John B. Jones was the dominant spirit in 
forming the Keetoowah Society in 1859 and in directing its activi- 
ties. This organization, composed mostly of full blood Cherokees, 
became a potent factor in the political affairs of the Cherokee Nation 
for many years. 


2 Kappler, Vol. II, p. 942. 
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Evan Jones and John B. Jones, his son, were highly influential 
in the political concerns of the Cherokee Nation from 1839 to 1867. 
That influence lingered thereafter until Cherokee tribal affairs 
were finally closed up. They were able to marshal behind them 
the full blood members of the tribe who were vastly in the ma- 
jority during those years. Their influence was exercised in a pur- 
poseful way and for the best interest of the Indians and to the 
sterling character of these two unselfish leaders, the Cherokees are 
indebted. They and their families were admitted into full tribal 
membership by act of the Cherokee Council, in 1868. 


The Valley Town Mission over which Evan Jones had presided 
from 1821 to 1839 became the Baptist Mission near Westville from 
1839 to 1867 when it was removed to Tahlequah by Rev. John B. 
Jones. In 1885, the Mission was again removed to Muskogee, its 
name changed to Bacone University and is today continuing its 
splendid service. 


Lewis Downing (Lewie-za-wau-na-skie) was born in Eastern 
Tennessee in 1823, being a son of Samuel Downing and Susan 
Daugherty, his wife. She was a daughter of Cornelius Daugherty, 
an Irishman, and his full blood Cherokee Indian wife. Samuel 
Downing was a son of John and Jennie Downing and this John 
Downing was a son of Major Downing and his Cherokee wife. 
Major Downing was a British army officer and supervised the man- 
ufacture of powder for the troops. 


Young Downing came west with the party led by Jesse Bushy- 
head and Evan Jones in 1839 and settled near the old Baptist Mis- 
sion near Westville, in Goingsnake District and in what is today, 
Adair County, Oklahoma. He attended school at the Valley Town 
Mission and later at the Baptist Mission under the tutelage of Rev. 
Evan Jones. Early in life, he became a convert of the famous mis- 
sionary and subsequently was ordained to the Baptist ministry. 
Reports of his spiritual activities reach back to 1842 when he was 
but nineteen years of age. On August 3, 1844, he was unanimously 
chosen pastor of the Flint Baptist Church, succeeding the Rev. 
Jesse Bushyhead who had passed away shortly before. The ef- 
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forts of Lewis Downing during those early years were devoted 
to his Baptist ministry in which he was aided by Rev. Evan Jones. 


The young minister was a strong adherent of the Ross fac- 
tion in Cherokee Nation politics and as such was elected senator 
from Goingsnake District on August 4, 1845. He later removed 
to a farm on Spring Creek, Saline District and in what is today 
the southeast corner of Mayes County, Oklahoma, where he was 
elected to the senate on August 4, 1851, and again on August 1, 
1859. He was sent as a delegate from the tribe to Washington in 
1851. His political activities ran contemporaneously with his spir- 
itual labors. 


Came the Civil War with its potential menace of tribal dis- 
sension among the Cherokees and the rather halting assent of 
Chief John Ross to an alliance with the Confederacy. The smol- 
dering embers of discord lingering from the Ridge-Boudinot as- 
sassinations of 1839 seemed ready to burst forth anew but were 
promptly suppressed by the astute Chief when he formed the 
First Regiment of Cherokee Mounted Rifles for the Confederate 
service at Park Hill on October 4, 1861. Lewis Downing was 
named chaplain of companies F and S of this regiment of which 
Col. John Drew was the commanding officer. The members of 
this regiment were mostly full bloods, were not slave owners and, 
at heart, were abolitionists. They were probably mostly members 
of the Keetoowah Society. This regiment fought in the Confed- 
erate service at Pea Ridge, Arkansas, on March 7-8, 1862, but with 
the advance of the Union forces into the Territory in July, 1862, 
and the departure of Chief John Ross for Philadelphia, its mem- 
bers began to waver in their allegiance to the South. With few 
exceptions, among them being Col. John Drew, the members of 
this regiment began to abandon the Confederate service and, on 
July 11, 1862, at Flat Rock Creek, joined in forming the Third 
Indian Home Guards for service in the Union army. This con- 
tingent was composed of three regiments consisting of 1480 men, 
of which Lewis Downing was named Lieut. Colonel and the Rev. 
John B. Jones was designated its chaplain, in the brigade of Col. 
Wm. A. Phillips. Rev. John B. Jones and his father, who were 
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abolitionists, had been influential in provoking this change. The 
cleavage so created resulted in the formation of dual governments 
in the Cherokee Nation, each striving to control its political af- 
fairs. The Union Cherokee government, which recognized John 
Ross as chief, held its meetings at Cowskin Prairie where, in July, 
1862, allegiance to the Confederacy was renounced and on February 
21, 1863, laws of emancipation were enacted and future slavery 
abolished. Chief John Ross being absent in the East, the political 
affairs of the Union Cherokees were managed by a coterie of 
leaders, of whom Lewis Downing was the presiding spirit. This 
duplication in Cherokee tribal governments obtained from July, 
1862, until the conclusion of the war. 


Lewis Downing, who was president of the Union tribal coun- 
cil, went to Washington, in 1863 to enlist the attention of the gov- 
ernment in the Cherokee situation. After the conclusion of the 
war, a preliminary intertribal peace conference with the United 
States commissioners, was held at Ft. Smith. This meeting was 
opened on September 8, 1865, by prayer offered by Rev. Lewis 
Downing. It was at this meeting that Lewis Downing protested 
against the refusal of the commissioners to accord recognition 
to John Ross as the chief of the Cherokees. Ross returned to Tahle- 
quah for a brief period in the fall of 1865 but returned to Wash- 
ington the next year to urge his protest against the approval of 
section nine of the treaty of June 19, 1866, wherein the Cherokees 
were required to adopt their former negro slaves into tribal mem- 
bership. The provisions of this disputed section were approved 
by the Rev. John B. Jones who accompanied the old chief as a 
delegate and who signed the treaty as such. 


Chief John Ross passed away at Washington on August 1, 
1866, and Lewis Downing automatically became chief of the Cher- 
okee Nation serving as such until October 19, 1866, when William 
Potter Ross was chosen by the council to fill the vacancy. 


Much bitterness lingered between the contending elements 
among the Cherokees, following the cessation of hostilities. These 
sentiments were not entirely indigenous to the Cherokee Indians, 
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but extended throughout the country. The problem of “binding 
up the Nation’s wounds” became one which lay in the years ahead. 
Among the Ross faction of the Union Cherokees were many who 
insisted upon the exclusion of the Confederate Cherokees from all 
participation in tribal affairs. There were sentiments that the 
penalties for their Southern activities had not been entirely ex- 
hausted. Already, many drastic, illogical things had been done. 
Lewis Downing was opposed to any discriminating policies and at 
this initial point, his sentiments of tribal unity were crystalized 
by the formation of what was to become known as the Downing 
Party, in the political life of the Cherokee Nation. Rev. John B. 
Jones threw his power and influence among the full bloods, be- 
hind the Downing movement which was to rehabilitate the 
Southern Cherokees and align them with the erstwhile Union 
Cherokees, without favor or discrimination. The success of the 
movement was reflected in the tribal election held on August 5, 
1867, when Lewis Downing was elected chief of the Cherokees, 
having behind him the support of both factions. Faithful John 
Buttrick Jones rendered no greater service to the Cherokees than 
he did in the summer and fall of 1867. The Downing party there- 
after controlled the political affairs of the Cherokee Nation until 
Statehood save for the regime of Chief Dennis W. Bushyhead of 
from 1879 to 1887. 


The tenure of Chief Lewis Downing were the years of re- 
construction among the Cherokees. In his efforts, he enjoyed the 
full confidence of all factions as he strove to harmonize the dis- 
cordant elements. Indicative of his attitude toward the Southern 
Cherokees are the words from his first message to the Council in 


the fall of 1867, wherein he says, 


‘“By the treaty of 1866, Canadian District was set apart as 
a sort of land of refuge for that portion of our people who sided 
with the Confederate States in the late war. In making this ar- 
rangement, some important distinctions were made between the 
rights and remedies of the people of this district and those of 
the rest of the Nation. These distinctions were made at the 
earnest and persistent solicitation of certain gentlemen sent to 
Washington as the representatives of the Southern Cherokees. 
The reason assigned for these distinctions was, that the South- 
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ern Cherokees could not with safety reside among the rest of 
the people, or get justice in their Courts, on account of the part 
they had taken in the late war. But all the Southern Cherokees 
know now that all such fears are groundless, for notwithstand- 
ing the setting apart of Canadian District as above named, a 
large majority of the Southern Cherokees have returned to their 
Old Homes in the other districts and live there among the rest 
of the people in peace and security. The very great importance 
of the entire unity of our Nation cannot have escaped your at- 
tention. Our laws should be uniform, the jurisdiction of our 
Courts should be the same over every part of our Nation and 
over every individual citizen. I+ is for the interest of the peo- 
ple of Canadian District as well as for the interests of the peo- 
ple of other Districts, that every line of distinction be blotted 
out. That we should be one in our laws, one in our institutions, 
one in feeling and one in destiny. I, therefore recommend that 
the Council adopt immediate measures for bringing about the 
removal of all such distinctions.’’ 

These words are reflective of the Christian leadership of Chief 


Lewis Downing and were uttered at a crucial period. 


Lewis Downing signed the *Treaty of April 27, 1869, at Wash- 
ington and also represented the Cherokees at Washington as a 
delegate in 1869 and in 1870. The re-election of the chief on 
August 7, 1871, was an evidence of the satisfaction of his people 
with his regime. He died in office at Tahlequah, on November 
9, 1872, and is buried in the old Ned Adair cemetery southeast 
of Choteau, near his old farm home on Spring Creek and in what 
is today, Mayes County, Oklahoma. 


The chief was married three times, his first wife being Lydia 
Price after whose death he married Lucinda Griffin. A touch of 
romance colored his third marriage. Upon one of his numerous 
trips to Washington, the chief formed the acquaintance of Mary 
Eyre, a white lady and a widow of some reputed means. The 
famous Cherokee was rather handsome and attractive, or at least 
so thought the Washington lady, because she came west and es- 
tablished her home at Tahlequah, although she was well aware 
that he had an Indian wife and children with whom he was liv- 
ing. She patiently nursed her infatuation, awaiting the turn of the 


3 Kappler, Vol. I, p. 996. 
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Fates in her favor. The Indian wife of the chief passed away and, 
a year later, he wedded the persistent widow in whose companion- 
ship he spent the last two years of his life. She died two years 
later and is buried in the cemetery at Tahlequah.* Truly, the old 
Cherokee capital has a wealth of romance and history. 


Lewis Downing was a convincing public speaker wherein he 
used the Cherokee tongue although he well understood and spoke 
the English language. He bore himself with dignity but with a 
poise that was pleasing and an approach that was easy. His fine 
judgment accomplished the reuniting of the discordant Cherokee 
factions growing out of the Civil War. Chief Lewis Downing was 
one of the noblest characters in Cherokee history. 


One of the most unusual and engaging characters of the 
political life of the Cherokees, was Oochalata, who in his later life 
adopted the name of Charles Thompson. Intimate details of his 
early life are still fugitive. He was born in the Cherokee country 
in the East sometime during the early decades of the last century, 
his father being a full blood Cherokee Indian. The mother of 
Oochalata was a white woman but who spoke and understood only 
the Cherokee language. This anomalous situation suggests that 
her residence among the Indians was occasioned by the tragedy of 
her abduction by some wild band of Cherokee Indians in the East 
during those early days of settlement by the whites. Not infre- 
quently were children of tender years torn from the arms of plead- 
ing mothers and borne away never again to be seen by the stricken 
parents. The faithful mother of Oochalata never knew from 
whence she came. She was reared by and subsequently married 
among the people who had enforced her adoption. She came with 
her son in one of the numerous removal caravans of the Cher- 
okees to the old Indian Territory in 1839 and settled at the head 
waters of Brush Creek in what is today, Delaware County, Okla- 
homa. 


The educational advantages of the young Indian were limited 
to a brief attendance at the Baptist Mission near the present town 


4See Around Tahlequah Camp Fires, by Ballenger, p. 60. 
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of Westville where he was taught by the Rev. Evan Jones and 
where he became a member of the Baptist church. The influence 
of Evan Jones and his son John B. Jones left a lasting impress upon 
the young man. The efforts of these two famous missionaries 
among the Cherokees were to promote an interest in political affairs 
as well as in spiritual matters. They aroused the Indian to an 
active interest and participation in the concerns of his tribal goy- 
ernment. It was a policy of making good citizens as well as good 
Christians. Oochalata joined the noted Keetoowah Society upon 
its organization in 1859 by Rev. John B. Jones. Among the early 
principles of this society was that of the abolition of slavery. 


When the Civil War came, Oochalata enlisted in the First 
Regiment of Cherokee Mounted Rifles at Park Hill, on October 
4, 1861, for service in the Confederate army. Col. John Drew was 
the commanding officer of this regiment. Oochalata later joined 
with other members of this regiment in renouncing this enlistment 
and at Flat Rock Creek on July 11, 1862, enlisted in the Third 
Indian Home Guards of which Col. Lewis Downing was Lieut. 
Colonel, for service in the Union army. He was a corporal in 
this contingent and served faithfully until the conclusion of the 
war. 


Soon after the war, Oochalata removed to lands on the Spay- 
inaw near the mouth of Rattlesnake Creek and in the proximity 
of where is today the inland town of Eucha, in Delaware County. 
Here among the picturesque hills, he constructed a log cabin home 
and engaged in farming and stock raising after a modest fashion. 
His interesting mother passed away shortly thereafter and rests 
in an unmarked grave near the old home place. The cabin fell 
into decay many years ago, but has been rehabilitated and is today 
the summer home of a Tulsa citizen. A copious spring flows from 
a cave above the home and because of its approach was called 
Powderhorn Spring. The reconstructed summer home is called 
Powderhorn Place. Oochalata established a trading post at this 
place and evidenced much thrift in his operation. Oochalata also 
engaged in occasional practice before the tribal courts but his alli- 
ance with the legal profession was to embarrass him later in his 
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religious ministerial activities. The spiritually minded Cherokees, 
at that time, did not evidence much confidence in practitioners 
at the Dar: 


The political life of Oochalata had its inception in 1867, when 
he was elected as senator from the Delaware District to the Cher- 
okee National Council. He served in this position until 1873. 
When he entered the political arena, he assumed the name of 
Charles Thompson, taking the name from Dr. Jeter Lynch Thomp- 
son whom he succeeded to the senate, and by that name he was 
known until his death. He assumed a prominent place in the 
Cherokee senate and was designated by that body to act as Chief 
during the days of the last illness of Chief Lewis Downing. 

William Potter Ross was named by the council to fill out the 
unexpired term occasioned by the death of Chief Downing but at 
the election of August 1, 1875, Ross was defeated in his efforts for 
reelection and Charles Thompson was chosen. Thompson was 
the candidate of the Downing party and had the backing of John 
B. Jones, the Baptist missionary. He served the four year term, 
being succeeded by Dennis W. Bushyhead. The political experi- 
ence of the new chief was rather limited as was also his scholastic 
training. He was, by nature, shrewd, frugal, and honest and these 
qualities reenforced the conservative judgment which he possessed. 
These natural attributes of his untrained character give one pause 
in thought of his interesting mother. His tenure as chief was un- 
eventful and no perplexing conditions confronted him. There were 
some sporadic acts of lawlessness but these were usually commit- 
ted by white intruders and a safe disposition of them usually was 
made by Judge Isaac Parker at Ft. Smith. The white intruders, 
however, engaged the thought of Chief Thompson as is evidenced 
by his expression to the Council in his message in the fall of 1876, 


“‘There is another element in our midst that is also a 
fruitful source of crime and trouble. I have reference to that 
population who are here apparently without any right what- 
ever, among the number we may enumerate those white families 
who have come from different States with all their stock, in 
violation of the intecourse laws and claim to be here under per- 
mits from the Cherokee Nation, but by careful examination 
you will find nine tenths of them have no permits at all.’’ 
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The reconstructed log cabin home of Chief Charles Thompson, near 
Eucha, Delaware County, Oklahoma, and which is owned by James 
A. Pilkington, who did the work of rehabilitation. The fire places at 
each end of the house are the only portion of the old cabin as con- 
structed by Chief Thompson, that remain intact. 
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Upon his retirement from office, the Chief returned to his 
home on the Spavinaw and resumed his trading operations. He 
preached, each Sabbath, at the old Indian church at the Eucha 
settlement. Chief Thompson, in his public speaking, used the 
Cherokee language, although he well understood and spoke Eng- 
lish. He became totally blind, in the autumnal years of his life 
and passed away at his home on June 22, 1891, and is buried in the 
old Indian cemetery at Eucha where his grave is marked. 


The Chief was a devout Baptist, had preached to a consid- 
erable extent but had been denied the robes of ordination because 
of his legal profession. When he became chief, these alleged dis- 
qualifications were ignored and he was duly ordained to the Bap- 
tist ministry. He married Rachel Sudee, a full blood Cherokee 
Indian woman, who survived him. 


In the eccentric chief, we glimpse the Cherokee Indian of the 
Oklahoma Ozarks who dominated the political affairs of the Na- 
tion during that early period. The early Indians of that section 
were a patient, God-fearing people with a laissez faire attitude to- 
ward their political concerns. Today, among the hills of Dela- 
ware and Adair Counties may be found the remnants of an heroic 
past, among the stoical full blood Cherokees, who are now loosely 
referred to as the “Night Hawks” and who attend the Baptist 
church each Sabbath, and lead cloistered lives in a near communion 
with nature? 


5 Judge John B. Meserve is an attorney living at Tulsa, Oklahoma. He has 
contributed a number of articles to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
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Homesteading in Northwestern Oklahoma Territory’ 
Di 
Roscoe E. Harper 


At statehood’ Harper County was formed out of the northwest- 
ern portion of territorial Woodward County. Woodward County, 
then 60 miles square, was the westernmost county of the Cherokee 
outlet and adjoined Texas and the Oklahoma Panhandle on the 
west and Kansas on the north. 


The United States originally granted to the Cherokees those 
lands in the northeastern part of Oklahoma included in what was 
known in territorial days as the Cherokee Nation. The southwest 
corner of this nation is at the southeast corner of Osage County, on 
the northwestern boundary line of the City of Tulsa. There was 
also granted to the Cherokees certain land lying west of the Cher- 
okee Nation known as the Cherokee outlet. 


This outlet was bounded on the east by the 96th meridian, 
which is the eastern boundary line of Osage County; on the north 
by the State of Kansas; on the west by the 100th meridian, which 
is the western boundary line of Oklahoma except the panhandle; 
and on the south by the north boundary lines of the Creek Nation, 
of the original Oklahoma territory, and of the Cheyenne and Ara- 
paho reservation. The south boundary line of the Cherokee outlet 
is 60 miles south of and runs parallel to the Kansas boundary line. 
It commences at the southeast corner of Osage County adjacent to 
the City of Tulsa, and extends westward to the Texas line. Situated 
within the Cherokee outlet are the present counties of Osage, Paw- 


1 This article was prepared as a paper for the Novel-Drama Study Club of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. It was read to that club on September 27, 1937, in connection 
with a series of programs upon Oklahoma history. 

2For many years prior to statehood I lived with an uncle on his claim in that 
part of northwestern Oklahoma territory now included in Harper County. In this 
paper I shall relate some of our experiences as pioneers. The history of Oklahoma 


will be touched upon only when necessary to an understanding of conditions and 
events. 
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nee, Kay, Noble, Grant, Garfield, Alfalfa, Major, Woods, Wood- 


ward, and Harper and portions of Ellis and Payne counties. 


Thus the Cherokee outlet was in the form of a rectangular 
strip lying south of and along the Kansas border, approximately 
225 miles east and west, and 60 miles north and south. From its 
shape it became known as the Cherokee strip or as “The Strip.” 


After the Civil War the cattle industry developed in the south- 
west and especially in Texas. The cattle were driven from Texas 
across Oklahoma to Abilene, Kansas, as soon as the railroad reached 
that point, for shipment to the eastern markets. Later a railroad 
was extended to Wichita and for a time it became the main ship- 
ping point. As the railroads extended further westward in Kansas 
other shipping points became more accessible. Finally the railroad 
reached Dodge City situated on the 100th meridian about 60 or 70 
miles from Oklahoma, and this became perhaps the most notorious 
shipping point of them all. Cattle driven from Texas to Dodge 
City passed through that part of the Cherokee outlet where I later 
lived. 


At first the cattlemen grazed their cattle in the Cherokee outlet 
only while driving them across. No doubt cattle were allowed to 
feed in the outlet for rather long periods during these drives be- 
cause of the abundance of good water and grass. Soon the cattle- 
men deliberately grazed their cattle in the unoccupied Cherokce 
strip. At first they did so without authority. About 1879 the cat- 
tlemen made arrangements with the Cherokee Indians for the pas- 
turing of their cattle in the outlet at 25 cents per head, later increased 
to 45 cents. In 1883 a cattlemen’s association with governmental ap- 
proval leased the Cherokee outlet from the Cherokees for five years 
at a rental of $100,000.00 a year; and in 1888 a second lease for five 
years at $200,000.00 per year was obtained. This last lease expired 
in 1893. 


There had been considerable agitation for the opening of the 
Cherokee outlet to settlement. The United States negotiated with 
the Cherokee Nation for the purchase of the outlet in order to 
open it for settlement. Theretofore the government had purchased 
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from the Cherokees the eastern part of the strip as a reservation 
for the Osage tribe which became Osage County. Also the gov- 
ernment had purchased from the Cherokees other eastern portions 
of the Cherokee outlet as reservations for the Pawnees, the Kaws, 
and some other tribes located near Ponca City. With the excep- 
tion of the land granted to these tribes of Indians in the eastern 
part, the strip remained unoccupied until 1893 except by the cat- 
tlemen under the five year leases. 


In 1893, the United States purchased from the Cherokees the 
outlet then remaining, consisting of about eight million acres, at 
about $1.25 per acre. This purchase was made with some diffi- 
culty because of an offer of the cattlemen, who appreciated the value 
of the strip for grazing purposes, to purchase the land from the 
Indians at $3.00 per acre. Naturally, the Indians wanted to accept 
the larger offer. It was not until the Indians saw that the United 
States was about to take the land from them and open it for set- 
tlement that the Cherokees assented to the government’s offer. 
President Cleveland in August, 1893, made a proclamation, pur- 
suant to an Act of Congress, that the Cherokee outlet would be 
opened for settlement at high noon on September 16, 1893. The 
anniversary of this opening is still celebrated in the strip. 


The opening of the Cherokee outlet was the largest as well as 
the last major run for land. More than 100,000 people ran for 
claims at the opening. The eastern part of the strip was almost 
completely settled at this opening. In the western part only a few 
of the more desirable claims were then taken. Those who did 
settle selected as claims those places where there was an abundant 
water supply for stock. There were only a few settlers in what is 
now Harper County at the beginning of 1900. Beginning in that 
year there was a great influx of homesteaders. It was not until 
about statehood that the county became fully settled. Until about 
1903, cattlemen pastured large herds of cattle on the open range. 
But in that year the settlers attempted to run out the cattle in a big 
drive, and then the cattle were taken off of the open range. Prior 
to that, everyone turned his cattle loose on the open range. If one 
had a field, he must fence it to keep out the stock. There were no 
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crops except an occasional patch of cane or kaffir corn at the infre- 
quent ranch houses or settler’s shanties. 


In 1899 my father and uncle selected claims on Buffalo Creek 
about four miles west of the present town of Buffalo. My father 
died not long thereafter, and I then lived with my uncle. At that 
time there were only about four neighbors living within a radius 
of five miles of my uncle’s claim. Each of these neighbors had 
small herds of cattle, except one that had only recently arrived. We 
were within a large ranch known as the “Chain C” ranch, which 
was about 25 miles across. 


REAGAN Pe cee 


Our nearest post office, store and railroad point was Ashland, 
Kansas, about 30 or 35 miles to the north. Our county seat was 
Woodward, about 45 miles southeast. It usually took two days to 
go to Ashland and return and three days to go to Woodward and 
return. 


My uncle’s house was 14 feet by 28 feet divided into two rooms 
of equal size. It was situated on a knoll and was sunk about three 
feet into the ground. Level passageways were dug out from the 
two doors of the house to the slope of the knoll so that one could 
go out of the house to the level without having to go up steps. Along 
the passage leading from the south door were a cellar and a large 
half dugout in which provisions and supplies were stored. The 
lumber, of course, was hauled from Ashland, Kansas. The house 
was constructed out of boards one inch thick and ten inches wide 
placed upright in stockade fashion with strips of wood nailed over 
the cracks. The roof was likewise constructed, except that tar 
paper was laid over the roof under the strips. The inside of the 
house was papered with newspapers. 


The south room served as the kitchen, living room and post 
office. The north room was the bedroom and parlor and was 
also used as the school room for the first school that was established 
in the community until a school house was built. 


As it was about 35 miles to the nearest post office, the early 
settlers desired a local post office of their own. My uncle was then 
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appointed postmaster of the newly created post office of Brule lo- 
cated in our kitchen. Later this post office was moved to a newly 
established store about three miles away situated near what later 
became the town of Buffalo. By Statehood Brule had become an 
active village. When the county seat was established at Buffalo 
on Henry Miller’s farm, Brule was moved to the newly created 
townsite about one-half a mile away. The name of the post office 
was then changed from Brule to Buffalo. 


At first there was no regular mail carrier. Anyone within 
miles around who was going to Ashland would come by and take 
the mailbag and the letters to the post office at Ashland, and on 
return would bring such mail as had accumulated for the little post 
office of Brule. After a time a regular star route was established. 
The mailman would drive up to Ashland one day and would return 
the second day so that we had mail three times a week. Finally, 
not long before statehood, there were two mailmen placed on the 
route so that we had daily mail. 


The weekly Kansas City Star and the local newspapers kept 
us informed as to what was going on. In proving up claims it was 
necessary to publish notices in some newspaper. This gave a great 
impetus to the newspaper business and every little town, village, 
and cross-road place had from one to three newspapers. 


Each of the settlers had a few cows. But they were privileged 
to drive up and milk any of the cows running on the open range. 
We usually milked five or six head of cattle but some of these were 
cattle that we took from the range, although we had a rather large 
herd of our own. In the spring, when the cattlemen branded the 
calves, the cowboys would come to our barn and brand the calves 
of their cows we milked. The cattlemen did not object to the set- 
tlers milking the cows because the settlers took good care of the 
calves and cows being milked. 


The sand plum was the only native fruit. They grew on 
bushes about waist high usually in sandy soil along the streams. 
They became quite red when ripe, were quite sour, except when 
dead ripe. They made excellent pies and jellies, and were of great 
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value to the settlers. When there were not enough jars for can- 
ning, the plums were cooked into a batter, which was spread on 
cloths made from flour sacks, and dried until it had the appearance 
and toughness of leather. These sheets of dried plums were re- 
moved from the cloths, rolled up and put away for use in winter. 


At first there were deer and antelope, and, although it was 
against the law to kill them, some of the settlers had deer and an- 
telope meat. They disappeared as the country became more set- 
tled. There were large coveys of prairie chickens. 


The coyotes were quite numerous. Nearly every night one 
would hear coyotes howl, and in the early morning one could see 
them within a few hundred yards of the house. They killed the 
chickens and turkeys. 


Traveling across the open country was fascinating. There were 
scattered herds of cattle grazing on the prairie or in the canyons, 
or watering at the creeks or waterholes. There would be a suc- 
cession of prairies carpeted with buffalo grass, high hills, deep can- 
yons, red banks, shallow streams, patches of sage brush and soap 
weed, sand hills covered with bunch grass and plum bushes, glis- 
tening sand dunes, white gypsum and salt deposits, patches of salt 
grass, scattered cottonwood trees along the streams, here and there 
a ranch house or settler’s shanty with a patch of trees, a windmill 
and a cane patch, and occasional barbed wire fences enclosing a 
large ranch or pasture. In the summer the distant sand hills and 
dunes covered by sand plum bushes had the appearance, through 
the glimmering heat and light of hills covered with heavy forests, 
similar to the mirages that one sees in the deserts. 


Cowboys from the large ranches went fully armed as did 
nearly everyone else. Feuds were rather common. A number of 
people were killed. I remember once when a meeting of the com- 
munity debating society at the school house was broken up by gun 
play. 

Shortly after 1900 settlers began moving in from the east and 
this continued until practically all the claims were taken. Each new 
settler would come as a caravan with a covered wagon and their 
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horses and cattle herded along behind. As the land around us be- 
came settled, these travelers would pass on through to the lands 
farther west. Frequently such a caravan would camp at night near 
our house. It was the custom of the country to entertain without 
charge at night anyone who might be passing. It not only afforded 
shelter to the traveler but it also gave contact with the outside world 
to the settler. 

In the winter there frequently was a prairie fire burning 
somewhere in the distance. 

There ran from Dodge City to Ashland, Kansas, and from 
Ashland on south across the Cimarron River an old trail about 75 
feet wide. It was made up of a large number of deep rutted paral- 
lel paths. In my time these paths were covered with grass. Its 
ridges could be seen for miles across the plains. No doubt these 
were the trails along which the cattlemen had driven their cattle 
up from Texas, and also along which the soldiers and wagon 
trains crossed the country. Not far south of the Cimarron River, 
near the Oklahoma line, the trail forked, one branch going to Ft. 
Supply and Woodward, and the other striking out southwest to- 
ward Amarillo, Texas. On the south side of the Cimarron where 
the trail crossed was an old redoubt which may have served as 
shelter or as a fort. These trails have long since been plowed up or 
obliterated except possibly in a few places. 


Ft. Supply was an established fort where troops were garri- 
soned, long before statehood. It had been abandoned before we 
came, but the barracks, barns, and other buildings still remained. 
A state hospital for the insane was later established at this old fort. 

At first there were no roads. If we wanted to go to Ashland 
or to Woodward we struck out across the prairie in that direction. 
As there were hills and canyons to cross, it was necessary for us to 
pick our way carefully so as to cross the deeper canyons and to 
pass between the larger hills without too much loss of distance and 
time. In time the courses followed by my uncle and other settlers 
became trails and these trails in turn became roads. 


From Ashland to my uncle’s claim one saw, when we first 
settled there, only two or three houses throughout the entire distance 
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of more than 30 miles. From my uncle’s to Woodward there were 
likewise only a few houses to be seen. By the time of statehood 
there was a house on every good quarter section, and on some not 
so good. In going to Ashland or Woodward one took his food 
and water, and usually camped out on the trip. The rivers might 
became impassable and require a stay of several days at the river 
bank until the flood should abate. Once when fourteen years old 
I was stopped on a trip to Ashland, with a load of broom corn, by 
a snow storm, and a few days later when I resumed the journey I 
became stuck in the middle of the Cimarron River from which I 
was pulled out a few hours later by passing freighters. 


In the late spring there were the roundups. The cattle would 
be driven into a large round herd, and then the cowboys would 
cut out of the herd the unbranded calves. These calves would be 
branded with the same brand as the calf’s mother. One of my 
earliest jobs was driving a chuck wagon for a roundup when I was 
only nine years old. Drinking water was obtained from holes dug 
in the sand along streams. 


The first schools ran for only three months of twenty days 
each, there being only sixty school days in a year. The teacher was 
paid about $25.00 a month. One teacher was given a cow by my 
uncle as a consideration for teaching a fourth month. There were 
no uniform school books; each child brought from home the school 
books which his parents had brought from the east. The teacher 
would examine and count the available school books and would 
use the book of which there was the largest number on hand. 
Spelling, ciphering and geography matches with an occasional 
“speaking” relieved the monotony of the regular school life. 


We had no church buildings and no churches.  Itinerant 
preachers passing through the country would hold meetings and 
revivals at the school houses. Everyone went to these meetings as 
they were the outstanding events, regardless of the denomination 
of the preacher. We had what was called free or shouting Meth- 
odists, regular Methodists, Baptists, and Christian preachers, who 
received little pay and stayed with the neighbors. My uncle en- 
tertained the preachers of all denominations. 
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As late as 1900 or even later buffalo roamed and grazed over 
that territory. Evidences of the previous presence of buffalo were 
to be seen everywhere. One could pick up buffalo horns on the 
prairies. There were buffalo wallows where the buffalo had wal- 
lowed in the mud. There were buffalo bones scattered about as 
well as bones from the cattle then on the range. In fact one of the 
industries of the country was the gathering up of bones into bone 
yards at the railroad points for shipment to eastern factories. 


The cowboys usually wore leather chaps. These afforded a 
protection to their legs in going through brush. Nearly all cow- 
boys were armed both with pistols and with rifles. They usually 
wore large hats and handkerchiefs about their necks. The hand- 
kerchiefs were used as a hood when one was bothered with buffalo 
gnats and flying ants. I remember the thrill I had when I first 
wore a pair of leather chaps. 


On Sundays the boys entertained themselves by riding and 
breaking wild horses. At first there probably were wild horses 
in western Oklahoma but in my time the wild horses were shipped 
in from ranches farther west for use by the settlers. When a car- 
load of wild horses would be brought in, it was quite an event. I 
once had a noticeable limp from one of these affairs. Another 
form of entertainment was the roping of calves and cattle. 


About the only community activity except the attending of 
church when held by an itinerant preacher was attendance upon 
debating societies organized in the various school districts. Every- 
one in the community usually attended, unless a feud was on in 
which event only one faction went, and the more intelligent took 
part and debated such subjects as whether England was right in the 
Boer War or whether a sheep was more useful than a billy goat 
or a dishrag than a broom. 


Even at that time when practically none of the land had been 
plowed there were rather severe dust storms which at times almost 
shut out the sun. There were also times of severe drought. The 
altitude was from about 1800 feet to 2000 feet; and there was an 
average annual rainfall of only about 18 inches. 
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There were a great many rattle snakes. Like many other 
settlers, I had two or three narrow escapes from being bit. 

Some houses were made from buffalo grass sod. The walls 
were about two feet thick and the houses were quite cool in the 
summer and warm in the winter. The roofs sometimes would also 
be covered with sod. A few houses were simply cellars or dugouts 
dug into a bank or into the ground. Other houses were part in 
the ground like my uncle’s and were built up either with sod or 
with boards. There usually were only about two rooms. 

There were very few trees. Along the streams there would be 
a few cottonwoods and in the canyons there would be a few elms 
and cedars. It was a penitentiary offense to cut a tree, but never- 
theless trees disappeared and were used as posts, in the building of 
barns and houses, and for fuel. Sometimes seed, such as broom 
corn seed, would be used as fuel. Coal was very expensive and had 
to be hauled a long way. Practically all of the settlers used cow 
chips as fuel at least part of the time in the early days. 

Very few of the settlers had any money. They bartered butter 
and eggs for sugar, salt, and coffee. A cow or calf would be sold 
and flour bought. It was not until about 1905 that broom corn 
was raised, and not until about 1907 that it was discovered wheat 
could be raised. These were the first money crops. 

In the spring the prairies blossomed as a garden. There were 
all kinds of beautiful wild flowers. In the fall the prairies were 
completely burnt up and were white everywhere. A match or cig- 
arette would start a prairie fire anywhere. 

There would always be a three day picnic on the 16th of Sep- 
tember in celebration of the opening of the strip. There might be 
a picnic on the 4th, but this date was not quite so important as Sep- 
tember 16. At Christmas time programs were held at the school 
houses. 

There was no telephone or telegraph. At first there was no 
store nearer than Ashland. The nearest doctor was at Ashland. 
Later a doctor settled about ten miles away, who later became a 
chiropractor. He once set my brother’s broken shoulder bone on 
my brother’s being taken horseback to him. There was never a 
doctor in our house. 
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The nearest lawyer was at Woodward, where Temple Hous- 
ton was then practicing. A physical encounter between two men 
living about ten miles away resulted in a suit before a justice of 
the peace. Both combatants asked my uncle to represent them, and 
he represented the one that first asked, and, though not a lawyer, 
won the case. 

Music was limited to songs accompanied by the guitar, or to 
the singing of hymns at meetings. My uncle with whom I lived 
purchased a clarinet from Sears and Roebuck and taught himself to 
play it. He later organized and directed the first band at Buffalo. 
He taught in some of the first schools organized. He served as 
minute clerk of the constitutional convention. When the new 
county was formed, it was named after him. 

Life on a claim or at a ranch was lonesome. One time I spent 
nearly two weeks at a ranch without seeing anyone. The times 
were hard, the trials were many, some of the settlers were at times 
in real want of food and clothing, but through it all I never heard 
complaining such as I have heard through the depression. 

At times, when the settlers were gathered together, among the 
songs that were sung and played on the guitar by the more musical 
ones was: 

“The Little Old Sod Shanty.” 

“IT am looking rather seedy now 

while holding down my claim, 
And my victuals are not always of 
The best 
And the mice play shyly round me 
As I settle down to rest 

In my little old sod shanty on the claim. 
Refrain: 

The hinges are of leather and the windows have no glass, 

While the board roof lets the howling blizzards in, 

And I hear the hungry Kiyote as he slinks up through the 

grass 

Round my little old sod shanty on the claim.”* 


3 Mr. Roscoe E, Harper is an attorney at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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UNRATIFIED TREATY WITH THE CREEKS, 1868 
Edited by 
Berlin B. Chapman. 


The Creek treaty of September 2, 1868 has been an elusive doc- 
ument. Kappler omits it. The “Treaty File” and the “Record of 
Treaties” are the places where attendants in the Office of Indian 
Affairs look for unratified treaties. The Creek treaty is in neither 
of these places. Mr. Paul M. Niebell, Attorney of Record for the 
Creeks and Seminoles, found the treaty in a drawer of miscellane- 
ous papers in the Office of Indian Affairs. For a decade Mr. Niebell 
has worked in the files of that office, and few persons know the 
files as he does. Mr. George McElroy, Secretary to Senator Josh 
Lee, secured a photostatic copy of the treaty that I might edit it for 
the Chronicles of Oklahoma. ‘The photostatic copy is deposited 
with the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


In Washington on March 28, 1868 G. W. Stidham and S. W. 
Perryman, delegates duly authorized by the Creek nation, ad- 
dressed a letter to N. G. Taylor, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
asking that a commissioner be delegated to confer with them in 
the making of a treaty supplemental to that made on June 14, 1866, 
with the Creek nation.’ The letter? by Stidham and Perryman is 
marked “Exhibit A” below. In Washington on September 2, 
1868, Taylor, representing the United States, met Stidham and 
Perryman and concluded a treaty. The treaty is marked “Ex- 
hibit B” below. 


The National Council of the Muskogee nation ratified and 
approved the treaty by an act of November 13, 1868. By the act 
the national delegates of the Muskogee nation were invested with 
power to accede to any amendment that might be proposed or 
made by the Senate of the United States to the treaty, which amend- 
Thon Greek treaty of June 14, 1866, is in Kappler ii, p. 931. The treaty 
was proclaimed Aug. 11, 1866. 


2The letter is in OIA, R.C.F. S. 534-1869. A photostatic copy of the letter 
has been donated to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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ment however should not in any way annul, abridge, or interfere 
with rights already secured to the Muskogee nation in existing 
treaties. 


It appears that the “Sands faction” of Creeks, defeated in the 
election of 1867, opposed the ratification of the treaty. The fac- 
tion was a group of Adullamites who were said to be “opposed to 
schools and civilization” and who desired the “restoration of the old 
laws, manners, and customs, drifting back toward the dark past.” 
During the winter of 1868-1869 Stidham and Perryman returned to 
Washington to urge the ratification of the treaty. A rival delega- 
tion, entirely unauthorized by any legal body in the Creek nation, 
also proceeded to Washington, and in direct violation of the advice 
and instructions of Agent J. W. Dunn, opposed the action of the 
authorized delegates. In a report on July 6, 1869, Dunn said: “I 
presume that the unauthorized persons, Sands Little Tiger, and 
Fish, had little influence at the department, if, indeed, they were 
received at all; but upon their return they succeeded in making 
many of their people believe that they had defeated the ratification 
of the treaty, and had succeeded in many other things desired.”* 


On February 6, 1869, Taylor transmitted the treaty to O. H. 
Browning, Secretary of the Interior. In an accompanying letter* 
Taylor summarized the grounds for the treaty as stated in the 
preamble. Taylor closed the letter with this sentence: “I think 
it was just and proper that this treaty should be made and respect- 
fully recommend it for your favorable consideration.” Two days 
later Browning transmitted the treaty to President Johnson, “to 
be laid before the Senate of the United States, for the constitutional 


3Dunn to Supt. L. N. Robinson, Indian Affairs 1869, H. Ex. Docs., 41 Cong. 
2 sess., iii (1414), p. 855. In regard to the “Sands faction”, see ann. rept. of 
Agent F. S. Lyon to Com, Ind. Aff., Indian Affairs 1871, H. Ex. Docs., 42 Cong. 
2 sess., iii (1505), pp. 989-994, 

In 1870 there was some trouble between the legal Creek government and 
the “Sands faction” which was augmented by Sands visiting Washington and re- 
turning with long stories and promises, which were told as coming from the govern- 
ment, and which created dissension and strife, resulting frequently in open re- 
bellion against the constitutional authorities. Agent F. A. Field to Com. Ind. 
Aff., Sept. 1, 1870, Indian Affairs 1870, H. Ex. Docs., 41 Cong. 3 sess., iv (1449), 
p. 762. 

4Taylor to Browning, OIA, Rept. Book 18, pp. 152-153. 
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action of that body.”? On February 9 Johnson laid the treaty 
before the Senate, together with the letters by Taylor and Brown- 
ing.° The treaty was read in the Senate the first time. On mo- 
tion of Senator L. M. Morrill of Maine it was ordered that the 
treaty be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and with 
accompanying documents, be printed in confidence for the use of 
the Senate." Apparently the treaty was never reported out of 
committee. 


In an annual report*® under date of December 23, 1869, E. S. 
Parker, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, said that it was no doubt 
just that certain treaties made during the preceding year, and 
which were pending before the United States Senate, should be 
definitely acted upon. He named the Creek treaty as one which 
had been recommended previously by the Office of Indian Affairs, 
and he added that nothing had since occurred to change the opin- 
ion then entertained in regard to the treaty. In a summary Parker 
stated the “chief ground” for the treaty as set forth in the pre- 
amble. In a letter’ to the Secretary of the Interior on January 21, 
1870, Parker stated that according to delegates representing the 
Creeks, it was the desire of the Indians that the treaty should be 
ratified. “I therefore respectfully recommend favorable action by 
tierSclate, esaid eParker: 

No effort is here made to point out the representations and 
misrepresentations contained in the preamble of the Creek treaty 
of 1868. It would be a study of merit to examine treaties made 
with the Five Civilized Tribes in 1866, to probe decisions of the 
courts relative thereto, and to explain the degree of cession and 
concession made by each of the tribes. The Creek treaty of 1868 
and contemporary sources relative thereto must be interpreted with 
the policy of the government to concentrate Indians on reservations 

5 Browning to the President, Feb. 8, 1869, OIA, Record of Letters Sent, No. 
: "6 antes message of February 9, 1869 is in Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, vi, p. 702. 


7 Executive Journal of the U. S. Senate, xvi, p. 474 (1868-1869). I am in- 
debted to Asst. Supt. Annie A. Nunns of the Wis. Hist. Society for this citation. 


committee. 


8 Indian Affairs 1869, loc. cit., pp. 448-449. 
9 OIA, Rept. Book 19, pp. 137-138. 
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within Indian Territory. “The Indian Territory,” said Justice 
David J. Brewer, “was looked upon as the permanent home of the 
Indians.” And after the close of the Civil War thirteen reserva- 
tions were established in Indian Territory west of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes. 


The letter by Stidham and Perryman on March 28, 1868, and 
the Creek treaty of September 2, 1868 are as follows: 


EXHIBIT A 


Rooms of the Creek Delegation 
No. 44514 10th St. 
Washington, Mch. 28, 1868 
Hon. N. G. Taylor 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Sir 
The undersigned, delegates duly author- 


ized by the Creek Nation to treat with the United States re- 
specting its National Affairs, respectfully: represent : 


That by the 8d article of the Creek Treaty of 11th Aug. 
1866, it is provided that the Creek Nation cede to the United 
States the west half of their lands in the Indian Territory, 
estimated to contain 3,250,560 acres, at 30 cents per acre. 


The undersigned represent that the land therein agreed 
to be sold to the United States is very fertile, in a delightful 
climate and is as good as the eastern part of the Creek lands, 
being traversed by beautiful streams of living water and well 
wooded. That it is worth at least one dollar per acre, and 
may be sold at that price by the United States, to other Indian 
tribes moving to the Territory. That 200,000 acres of it were 
in 1866 sold by the United States to the Seminoles at 50 cents 
per acre. 


They further represent that the said cession was obtained 
against the earnest protest of the Creek Delegates who claimed 
that the price fixed for said land was greatly below its value. 
And said Delegates never would have consented to the cession 
at 30 cents per acre had they and the Nation not been under 
a kind of duress and felt that if they did not agree to these 
terms they would be compelled to submit to worse. 


As these lands are worth greatly more than the United 
States agreed to give us for them, we respectfully ask that a 


new Treaty be made by which the approximate value of the 
lands may be given us. 
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We further represent that, as is well known to you, about 
one third of the Creeks in September 1861, under the lead of 
Opotholeholo, left their homes and property in the Creek Na- 
tion and escaped through the Cherokee Nation into the Union 
- lines. The men among these loyal refugees entered the Union 
Army and served faithfully and gallantly until the end of the 
war. 

All the Union refugees including those who entered the 
Union Army and those who did not, endured great privations 
and suffering from which several thousands of them perished. 
On the return of the survivors to our country at the close of 
the war they found their houses and improvements laid waste 
and all their stock lost or stolen. The aggregate losses of these 
loyal men by their adherence to the cause of the Union, and 
by the failure of the Government to give them protection 
amount probably to several millions of dollars. 

These losses the United States is bound in good faith to 
make good. Its obligation to do so was expressly recognized 
by it in the proposed Treaty with the Creek Nation concluded 
at the Sac and Fox Agency in Kansas Sept. 3d 1863, and 
thereafter ratified by the Senate, but which projet | project] 
never went into effect as a Treaty because of the failure of the 
Creek Nation to assent to one of the Senate amendments. The 
language of the clause referred to is as follows: ‘‘The United 
States agrees fairly and honorably to remunerate the loyal 
members of said Nation for all losses sustained by them during 
the present rebellion either through seizure or destruction of 
said property by persons in arms against the Government or 
by the military authorities of the United States.”’ 

The undersigned further represent that it was provided 
in the 3d article of the Treaty of Aug. 11th 1866, that there 
shall be paid out of the Creek funds $100,000 to re-imburse 
the loyal refugees pro rata for their losses by being driven 
from their homes; but that said amount is not one twentieth 
part of such losses. 

The undersigned therefore respectfully ask that a Com- 
missioner be delegated to make a supplemental Treaty with 
the Creek Nation represented here by them as Delegates, by 
which provision shall be made for allowing said Nation a 
fair price for said ceded lands, and for compensating said 
loyal refugees to a reasonable amount for the losses they have 
incurred by their adherence to the Government and its failure 
to protect them during the late rebellion. 

Very respectfully 
Your obedient Servants 
G. W. Stidham 
S. W. Perryman 
Creek Delegation. 
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EXHIBIT B 
UNRATIFIED TREATY WITH THE CREEKS, 1868 


Articles of a Treaty made and concluded at the City of 
Washington on the second day of September in the year of 
Our Lord one Thousand eight hundred and sixty eight by 
and between the United States represented by Nathaniel G. 
Taylor, Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Creek Nation 
represented by its delegates George W. Stidham and Sanford 
W. Perryman Witness that. 


Whereas it is represented by the delegates above named 
that great dissatisfaction exists among the Creek people on 
account of the terms and provisions of the Treaty of June 
fourteenth One thousand eight hundred and sixty six, in 
which the United States in view of a certain alleged liability 
to forfeiture by reason of their having made a treaty with the 
so called Confederate States require of the Creeks a portion 
of their lands to the extent of an absolute unconditional sur- 
render and cession of one half of their entire domain, notwith- 
standing the fact that previously to wit on the twenty eighth 
April One Thousand eight hundred and sixty six a Treaty had 
been made with the Choctaws and that subsequently, to wit 
on the nineteenth July One thousand eight hundred and sixty 
six a Treaty was made with the Cherokees in neither of which 
Treaties was any such liability to forfeiture asserted, nor any 
such absolute cession required or made, although the same 
alleged cause existed in both case[s], inasmuch as both Choe- 
taws and Cherokees had in like manner made Treaties with 
and had moreover served in the armies of the said so called 
Confederate States. And whereas it is also alleged that such 
absolute cession was made in the face of an earnest protest in 
behalf of the Creek people, a majority of whom were repre- 
sented by the protesting delegates, who only signed the said 
Treaty to avoid a collision with the delegates claiming to rep- 
resent that part of the tribe known as the Loyal Creeks, whose 
delegates assented to such absolute cession not from choice 
but in ignorance of the terms obtained by other tribes, and 
under an erroneous impression that their country would be 
forfeited to the United States unless they yielded to the pre- 
scribed terms. And whereas it is further alleged that the 
Creek people of all classes feel that great injustice has been 
done them in fixing the price allowed by the said Treaty of 
June fourteenth One thousand eight hundred and sixty six for 
the lands therein ceded, inasmuch as all of said land is valuable 
for stock raising purposes, part of it in that way actually 
yielding at the time of cession a revenue greatly beyond the 
interest on the purchase money, to be paid for such part, and 
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another part thereof having been already sold by the United 
States at a much higher price before the Treaty of cession was 
concluded. And whereas it is further alleged that, that por- 
tion of the Creek people which remained loyal to the United 
States during the late war, constituting nearly half the tribe 
feel that in thus obtaining from their delegates on the ground 
of alleged forfeiture an absolute cession, and in exacting such 
cession at a price far below its real value, being less than one 
third of the price named for inferior land in the above named 
Treaty with the Choctaws, thus discriminating in favor of 
those who were hostile and against those who were faithful 
to the United States, the Government has not treated them with 
that degree of fairness which their conduct during the war 
entitled them to expect. And whereas it is further alleged 
that dissatisfaction also exists among those Creeks who re- 
mained loyal as aforesaid on account of the unjust character 
and wholly inadequate amount of the provision made for 
losses sustained by them since the commencement of the re- 
bellion in the sum of One hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) 
stipulated in the third article of said Treaty of June four- 
teenth One thousand eight hundred and sixty six to be paid 
to them out of the proceeds of the land ceded by the same 
Treaty which provision they regard as merely nominal in- 
asmuch as it bears a very small proportion to the amount well 
known to have been actually lost and is also a proposal to pay 
under the head of losses money which is really due for land. 


Now therefore in order to remove so far as it may be 
practicable under existing circumstances these various causes 
of complaint which the Government of the United States is 
satisfied have grown out of serious misapprehension on both 
sides, the Commissioner on the part of the United States and 
delegates on the part of the Creek Nation in a spirit of mutual 
concession and compromise have agreed upon the following 
articles, namely: Article 1. The price agreed to be paid for 
the land ceded by the third article of the Treaty of June 
fourteenth One thousand eight hundred and sixty six shall 
be increased from thirty (30) cents per acre to fifty (50) cents 
per acre one half of which increased price shall be applied to 
the payment of claims for losses as directed in article second 
of this Treaty. The other half shall be paid in money in such 
manner as the Creek Council shall direct, provided that not 
less than One hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) thereof 
shall be distributed per capita in money. Article 2. The 
losses sustained by that portion of the Creek people who re- 
mained loyal to the United States, and by the soldiers of said 
tribe who served in the Union Army during the late war shall 
be ascertained by the Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the 
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Southern Superintendency who shall first cause to be prepared 
a roll or census of such soldiers, and of the loyal refugee In- 
dians and freedmen of the Creek tribe, and shall report to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for his approval and that of 
the Secretary of the Interior his award in each case to the 
persons so enrolled, with the reasons therefor. And such 
awards as may be so approved shall be paid to the proper 
claimant so far as it may be practicable, by a pro-rata distribu- 
tion for that purpose of the sum of Three hundred and twenty 
five thousand and fifty six dollars ($325,056) being the one 
half of the increased price stipulated to be paid in Article No. 
1 of this Treaty. 


Article 3. The value of the improvement, belonging to 
citizens of the Creek Nation within the Territory ceded by the 
3rd article of the Treaty of June fourteenth One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty six at the date of said cession shall 
be ascertained and paid to the owners by the United States. 


Article 4. The damage done to the Mission School build- 
ings near the Arkansas river by the United States soldiers 
after the close of the war shall be ascertained and paid by the 
United States to the Treasurer of the Creek Nation. 


Article 5. The several annual payments provided in 
former Treaties as specified in the 5th article of the Treaty of 
One thousand eight hundred and fifty six and revised by the 
12th article of the Treaty of One thousand eight hundred and 
sixty six with the exceptions therein provided, shall continue 
to be made without any abatement or deduction, and the in- 
terest that may accrue under the 3d article of said Treaty of 
One thousand eight hundred and sixty six shall be paid in 
money as heretofore to the National Treasurer. Article 6. 
The sum of four thousand nine hundred and twenty eight 
dollars and seventy cents ($4,928.70) withheld from the an- 
nuity moneys for the year ending thirtieth June One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty seven shall be refunded and paid to 
the Creek Treasurer and the sum of six hundred and fifty dol- 
lars ($650) in the hands of the late William H. Garrett, as 
United States Agent for the Creeks at the time of his death, 
belonging to Creek reservees under the Treaty of One Thousand 
eight hundred and thirty two, shall be paid to the proper 
claimants. 


Article 7. The sum of One hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) required by the 4th article of the Treaty of One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty six to be paid for losses out 
of the proceeds of land ceded by said Treaty, shall not be so 
paid, but shall be retained by the United States and together 
with the bounties and arrears of pay due to such Creek sol- 
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diers of the Army of the United States as have died without 
heirs, shall constitute a fund, the interest of which shall be 
applied and used for the benefit of the Orphan children of the 
Creek Nation in such manner as the Council shall direct. And 
out of the Four hundred thousand dollars ($400,000) payable 
per capita under the 3d article of said Treaty the sum of 
One hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) shall also be paid in 
such manner as said Council shall direct as soon as practicable 
after the ratification of this Treaty. 


Article 8. Nothing contained in the Treaty of One thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty six shall be so construed as to 
annul or abridge the various rights and privileges guaranteed 
to the Creek Nation by the 15th article of the Treaty of one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty six. It is also hereby agreed 
and understood by and between the contracting parties that 
nothing in this Treaty shall in any manner or degree be so con- 
strued as to alter[,] avoid, abridge, annul or abrogate any of 
the rights, privileges or immunities of the freedmen or other 
persons granted and acquired by said Treaty of June four- 
teenth One thousand eight hundred and sixty six. Article 9. 
Every citizen of the Creek Nation shall have the right to sell 
any products of his farm including his live stock or any mer- 
chandise or manufactured products and to ship or drive the 
same to market without restraint, or payment of any tax 
thereon to the United States or any one of them, and no license 
to trade in goods, wares, or merchandise shall be granted by 
the United States to trade in the Creek Nation unless ap- 
proved by the National Council of said Nation. Article 10. 
The expenses incurred by the delegates representing the Creek 
Nation in negotiating this Treaty shall be paid by the United 
States not to exceed ten thousand dollars ($10,000)[.] In 
testimony whereof, we, the Commissioner representing the 
United States and the delegates representing the Creek Na- 
tion have hereunto set our hands and seals at the place and on 
the day and year above written.1? 


N. G. Taylor L.S 
U. S. Commissioner 


G. W. Stidham LS 
S. W. Perryman LS 
Delegates of the Creek Nation 


Done in the presence of 
Lewis S. Hayden 
Thos. E. M. Grand 


10 Dr. Berlin B. Chapman is Professor of Economics at the Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
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SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF OKLAHOMA 
CATHOLIC MISSIONS: A CRITICAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By 
Sister M. Ursula. 


Introduction 


Since the passing of the American Frontier, Catholic Church 
historians have begun to study and evaluate the social, religious, and 
intellectual part played by the Catholic Church in the development 
of the Far West in the nineteenth century. One region worthy of 
special study is the territory now embraced within the present state 
of Oklahoma, which has not been given adequate historical treat- 
ment.’ It is the purpose of this bibliography to reveal the extensive 
and hitherto unexplored and unused sources for the study of this 
significant chapter in the history of the Catholic Church on the 
American Frontier. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
PRIMARY SOURCES 
Manuscript 
Anadarko, Oklahoma. 


The files of Father Aloysius Hitta, O.S.B., Superintendent of 
Saint Patrick’s Mission, contain letters from Mother Katherine 
Drexel, newspaper clippings that throw light on the past history 
of the mission; printed articles that Father Hitta has contributed to 
the Indian Sentinel and The Oklahoma Indian School Magazine; 
the Ms. copy of Bishop Martin Marty’s letter to Charles E. Adams, 
U.S. Indian Agent at the Kiowa and Comanche Agency, authoriz- 
ing Reverend Isidore Ricklin to select the quarter section for a mis- 
sion; a letter from the Department of the Interior granting to the 

1 With the exception of the short sketch by Reverend Urban de Hasque, “Early 
Catholic History of Oklahoma,” The Southwest Courier, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
July-December, 1928, no study has been made of the Catholic Church in Oklahoma. 


The compiler of this bibliography is at the present time making an exhaustive study 
of this story for the period 1824-1907. 
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Catholic Bureau of Indian Missions the quarter section selected and 
the authority to cut timber and use stone from the same land. 
There are likewise reports of attendance, financial statements, and 
other such data. Of less historical value, but interesting neverthe- 
less is A Boy’s Dream of the Great Manito by Reverend Father 
Ildephonse, O.S.B., a fascinating Indian legend whose setting is 
Saint Patrick’s, the time 1901, and the central figure Reverend 
Father Hitta who has been stationed at the Mission for the past 
thirty-seven years. 


Anadarko, Oklahoma. 
The Record kept by the Sisters of the Third Order of Saint 


Francis contains an account of Saint Patrick’s Mission since the ar- 
rival of the first group of Sisters on October 1, 1892. It lists those 
who have since that date been located at the Mission, incidents con- 
nected with the daily life of the school, the number of pupils en- 
rolled, visits, and other items of local history. 


Similar material was found at Chickasha and Purcell where 
members of the same religious order have charge of the mission 
school. 


Belgium, Louvain. 


Through the kindness of Father Stephen Leven, Vice-rector 
of the American College, use was made of many interesting letters 
from a file containing over nine hundred, written to the rectors 
of the American college by priests, more than two score of whom 
were working in Indian Territory from 1891-1907. From The 
Little Star of the Black Belt, Lynchburg, Virginia, edited by Rev- 
erend J. Anciaux, later pastor of Langston, Indian Territory, much 
of the story of the Church and school for Negroes at that place 
was obtained. Clippings from The Living Age, a non-Catholic 
magazine for the colored race, published at Langston was also 
used. From the American College Bulletin, Vols. 1 to VII a list 
of the Alumni in the Vicar-Apostolic may be found, the dates 
and incidents written from the Indian Territory. These are rich 
sources of Church history in Oklahoma, and often give an insight 
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into conditions that could not be found elsewhere. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Newberry library contains an appreciable amount of 
printed material that is of interest in this study. It can for the 
most part be found in the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions in 
Washington. 


Cornwells Heights, Pennsylvania. 


In Saint Elizabeth Convent, the Motherhouse of the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament, there are letters and petitions of the In- 
dians in the Territory written to Reverend Mother Katherine 
Drexel, to the Benedictine Fathers, to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and to Reverend Father Stephan, then head of the Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions. There is also a letter from Father 
W. H. Ketcham to the Franciscan Sisters. A list of Churches and 
Schools erected and equipped by Mother Katherine Drexel shows 
the extent of her generous donations for schools and churches 
for the Indians and for the negroes in Indian Territory. A Pros- 
pectus of Saint John’s Boarding School, Gray Horse, Oklahoma, 
under the direction of the Christian Schools furnished information 
on the object, courses, and general regulations of this school when 
it passed from the control of the Franciscan Sisters. Newspaper 
clippings and photographs of the Indian schools in the course of 
their erection are also to be found in these files. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


In Saint Patrick’s Church adjoining Saint Ann’s Academy, may 
be found the Register of Marriages for Fort Smith and the Missions 
attached thereto 1845-1897: The Baptismal Register July 30, 1884 
to October 1869, also Registerum Baptism (sic) 1857-1900 signed 
by Fathers Lawrence and Michael Smythe. These records are 
not only of historical value to one writing on early church history 
in the diocese of Arkansas, of which Indian Territory was then 
a part, but for one interested in the social conditions and political 
events of the period. Not only are the names and dates of per- 
sons baptized recorded, but in the margin numerous comments 
have been made. During the Civil War the church was occupied 
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by Federal troops and the records in some places mutilated by the 
northern troops. When recovered after the conflict, the partial 
erasure of Yankee drawings and the caustic comments inserted 
by the pastor in the margin of the Baptismal Records gave strong 
evidence of his southern sympathies. Baptism of slaves, prisoners 
who were condemned to be executed and who were visited by the 
good Sisters of Mercy, bits of local history, the time of departure and 
return from missionary trips to the Indian Territory make these 
early records of more than passing historical worth. Without ac- 
cess to them it would have been impossible to chronicle fully the 
work of the Catholic Church in Indian Territory prior to the 
Civil War. 


France, Pierre-qui Vire. 


The richest depository of primary material is the monastery 
of Pierre-qui Vire. It was from here the first Benedictine founda- 
tion was made in the south, on the Isle of Good Hope near Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. Only two survived the yellow fever epidemic 
in 1874 and these joined Father Robot at Sacred Heart Indian 
Territory, where he had made a second foundation. The original 
letters and reports of Father Robot, Father Ignatius Jean and 
other Benedictines at Sacred Heart to the Abbot of Pierre-qui 
Vire are to be found in the archives of the monastery. A lengthy 
“manuscript describes Father Robot’s trip to America and_ his 
near death from ship wreck. Though suppressed by the French 
government in 1880, the monastery is again in the hands of the 
Benedictines. Father Paul is the present librarian and archivist. 


Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


In the archives of the Benedictine Sisters at Saint Joseph 
Convent are preserved the Community Records dating back to 
1889, the year of their coming to the Territory. Among these are 
the Scriptorium, a record of work of the community, its growth 
in members, material development, and incidents connected with 
its general history. There is a priceless manuscript copy of the 
Memoirs of Sister Anselma, begun at Carolton, Pennsylvania, 
in October, 1819. It is the story of the foundation in Creston, 
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Iowa; its trials, vicissitudes, new members, and the final removal 
of the Motherhouse to Guthrie. In addition to these there are 
lists of schools under the care of the Benedictine Sisters, letters, 
reports, deeds, and various other documents of historical value. 
As is the case with practically all the institutions in Oklahoma, 
the manuscript material concerning their development since state- 
hood is far greater than that concerning their history during 
Territorial days. 


Indiana, South Bend. 


The valuable archives of Notre Dame University contain only 
one or two manuscripts of interest to this story. The newspaper 
files, however, are particularly rich. Among those consulted was 
the Freeman’s Journal, a collection of singular importance. 


Louisville, Kentucky. 


In the extensive newspaper collection of Nazareth Convent 
several printed articles were found, particularly those that referred 
to Bishop Meerschaert’s appeal for funds for the Indian Territory. 
A Scrap Book with clippings of the yellow fever epidemic in 1876 
was of especial help since it was that disease that practically de- 
stroyed the Benedictine community on the Isle of Hope, near 
Savannah. The two survivors joined the Benedictines in Indian 
Territory, one of whom later became Abbot. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


The most valuable document in the Chancery Office is the 
private Diary of Bishop Meerschaert. The more important events 
beginning in 1889 and extending to the time of his death in 1924 
were jotted down on the blank pages of an Ordo. Here is recorded, 
in some twenty or more of these books, a short autobiography, his 
appointments before coming to the Territory, his appointment as 
Vicar Apostolic and the events connected with his consecration, de- 
parture, and reception in Guthrie. From 1891 there is kept a con- 
sistent, sometimes daily account of the Bishop’s activities; his ap- 
pointments, ordinations, confirmations, lectures, trips in the Terri- 
tory, in the United States, and in Europe, all these are to be found on 
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pages where household accounts, salaries paid, and items connected 
with his daily life are likewise listed. That the busy Bishop had 
little time for details is evidenced by the brevity of most of the 
entries. Abbreviations are common, spelling often phonetic, but 
the Diary as a whole takes on the nature of a fast moving narra- 
tive. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


A wealth of statistical material is to be found in the archives 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Among the thousands 
of documents that concerned the history of the Five Civilized 
Tribes and the Plains groups were found reports, contracts, ap- 
plications, as well as much correspondence between the superin- 
tendents at Sacred Heart, Anadarko, Chickasha, and Purcell con- 
cerning the schools over which they had charge. The quarterly 
reports with a list of teachers employed, students enrolled, and the 
produce of field and orchard gave evidence of the general prog- 
ress of the schools. These manuscripts may be found in the files 
of each tribe under the general heading of Schools. Letters from 
the pupils of the Catholic Indian Mission Schools to the Indian 
Agent were found in the files of the Sac and Fox as well as those 
of the Pottawatomie. 


Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 


At the Osage Indian Agency is preserved the greatest collec- 
tion of tribal records within the state. Among the manuscripts 
in the Miscellaneous Correspondence file were two letters of Fa- 
ther Shoemakers; the list of pupils who enrolled at Saint Louis 
School the first year; the first report of Mother Mary De Sales 
who was in charge of the school; a number of letters from the 
Osage Indian Agent to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs re- 
garding the two Catholic Mission schools; a series of letters between 
the Agent and Commissioner concerning the request of Father 
Edward Van Waeberghe for land for Church purposes; vouchers, 
petitions of the Osage Council for additional school funds; com- 
plaints and an occasional letter from a school child or its parents. 
The Gibson File contains much worthwhile material including: 
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A Report of Inspector Edward Kemble regarding the repeated 
request of the Osages for Catholic missionaries; Osage petition to 
Ewing dated 1874; petition against Catholic teachers, 1875, signed 
by nine Osages; excerpts from eastern newspaper and letters from 
Agent Gibson to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Of partic- 
ular interest, though of doubtful historical value, is the steno- 
graphic report regarding historical data of the first Catholic 
Church. This formed the proceedings of a meeting held in the 
parish hall May 23, 1937. At this time questions were asked some 
of the old settlers and their answers recorded in an effort to pre- 
serve some of the past history of the Catholic beginnings in Paw- 
huska. Because of the scholarly interest of Miss Lillian Mathews, 
the curator of Osage Agency, in things pertaining to Osage history 
many interesting documents have been brought to light during 
the past few years and made available to students of history. 


Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 

At Saint Louis School the Sisters of Loretta have a number 
of School Registers that give the attendance of Indian children 
from 1889-1907. There may also be found a few statements of 
receipts and expenditures and other items of minor importance. 
Perry, Oklahoma. 

In the private files of Father Urban de Hasque, pastor of Saint 
Rose of Lima Church, are documents of prime value regarding 
the Church in Oklahoma. My indebtedness to him lies in his 
generously allowing me the use of his lists of Oklahoma priests, 
churches, parishes, transfers, etc.; of his attractive pictorial his- 
tory of Oklahoma churches; of notes taken from a complete 
file of Les Missions Catholiques; of copies of his own personal 
manuscripts as well as copies of manuscripts which he made from 
the archives of the Benedictine Fathers at Pierre-qui-Vire, France. 
No one could write the history of the Church in Oklahoma with- 
out finding much of his basic material in these files. 

Saint Louis, Missouri. 


A treasure house of Osage history is found in the Writings 
of Father Paul Mary Ponziglione, S.J., whose thirty-eight years 
of service (1852-1890) among the Osages, in both Kansas and 
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Indian Territory, has been preserved in a collection of manuscripts 
in the archives of the Missouri Province of the Society of Jesus, 
Saint Louis University. These consist, in part, in the Annales 
Missiones S. Francesci de Heronymo a Patribus Societatis Jesu 
institutae apud Indos Americae Septentrionalis Osageos dictos com- 
piled in three note books; the Annales which give a list of priests 
who worked among the Osages from 1827 to 1889 and a list giving 
the dates and localities of missionary stations begun by the Jesuits. 
Sixteen of these stations were within what is now the present state 
of Oklahoma. More important, however, to this study were the 
Western Missions Journal, 10 Volumes. Here are recorded the mis- 
sionary activities of Father Ponziglione between 1867 and 1890. No 
less interesting than the history are the Journals themselves. The 
volumes are each an average five cent note book in which Father 
Ponziglione has written in legible English a detailed account not 
only of his trips among the Osages and other tribes but also of his 
work among the white settlers, and visits to the army posts and min- 
ing camps. The writings in the Osage language include A Collection 
of Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays and Holy Days; an Osage 
Dictionary and Hymn Book; Instruction on the Christian Doctrine 
for the teaching of the Osage Indians residing on the Neosho and 
Verdigres, State of Kansas, North America. From this collection of 
manuscripts one catches a glimpse of a kindly man of deep spiritual- 
ity, a historian of natural bent and careful schorlarship. The Jesuzts 
in the Kaw Valley, a typewritten manuscript by Father John F. 
O’Connor, S.J., was used in this study for the story of Sugar Creek 
mission. It was from this mission that Jesuit missionaries made 
their first missionary trips into Indian Territory. It is a work based 
almost wholly on source material. A copy of this is available at 
Saint Louis University. 


Sacred Heart, Oklahoma. 


In the archives of the Benedictine Fathers of Sacred Heart 
Priory was found the most important of all the materials for this 
study. Of all the manuscripts here the Annals of Sacred Heart 
Mission 1876-1907 are the most valuable. Here are recorded the 
coming of the first co-laborers of Father Robot; the incidents con- 
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nected with the erection of Sacred Heart Monastery, the missionary 
trips among the various Indian tribes; the growth and development 
of the new foundation; the erection of the novitiate; ordinations, 
deaths, and every event of importance connected with the Benedic- 
tine Fathers. From it too, may be gathered the intimate side of the 
life in the monastery; the hardships of a life under the rule of prim- 


itive observance; amusing incidents, days of special festivities; the 
occasions when distinguished visitors were welcome guests, their 
presence affording much joy to the religious. Every appoint- 
ment made by the Prefects Apostolic, new churches dedicated, 
schools opened, records of retreats, missions, baptisms—all these are 
only a part of the historic matter preserved in these Community 
reports. Other manuscripts include a record of Churches Built and 
Missions Established by the Benedictine Fathers. ‘This gives the 
year, the place, and the name of the priest through whose efforts 
the new churches were erected. Records of Priests Educated at 
Sacred Heart, both secular and religious, who were also 
ordained at Sacred Heart. Lists of the deceased members of the 
community were helpful in reckoning the years of service of the 
Fathers. Two other manuscripts deserve special mention. Remin- 
iscences and Memoirs of Brother John Laracy gives an intimate 
picture of this kindly lay brother, who is yet living today. Arriving 
in the Territory in 1879 he has crowded into pages of his memoirs 
a vivid picture of the Pottawatomie country as seen by one from 
New England. Recollections of a Missionary Trip 1885, by Rev- 
erend Hilary Cassal is a very lengthy document that tells of a mis- 
sionary trip made in the western part of Indian Territory and ex- 
tending from the first of October until the end of the month. Its 
historical value is to be found in the persons, places, and circum- 
stances connected with the trip. The files, likewise, contain many 
other valuable bits of history; albums of pictures of the Fathers, 
students, activities incident to the life of the Monastery and school. 
The pleasure of collecting notes from these manuscripts was made 
more interesting by conversations with Father Leo who came to 
the Territory in 1888, and Father Jerome who is archivist at Sacred 
Heart. 
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Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


The files of the Benedictine Fathers at Saint Gregory’s Abbey 
contain some material that concerns the history of the Church in 
the Territory, though they are much richer in matter that pertains 
to the time after statehood. Among the manuscripts is a file of 
Correspondence between the Benedictine Fathers and the Vicar 
Apostolic. Of particular value was a lengthy Report in the hand- 
writing of Father Robot giving an account of the state of the Pre- 
fecture Apostolic in 1880. It is written in French and consists of 
answers, for the most part in detail, to sixty-four questions. They 
are concerned with the circumstances under which the Benedictines 
came to the Indian Territory, the condition of the country, the 
number of priests, the needs of the missions, financial conditions, 
and other questions concerning the spiritual life of the monastery. 
Papal documents, deeds, blue prints, financial reports, and a very 
few letters are other sources of information concerning the Church 
in the Territory that may be found in these files. 


Washington, D. C. 


The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions. This agency was es- 
tablished in 1874 and is an institution through which the affairs of 
the Indian missions are transacted with the United States Indian 
Office. The Bureau was the direct result of President Grant’s 
“Indian Peace Policy” of December, 1870, in which he determined 
to give the agencies to such religious denominations as had before 
established missionaries among the Indians. In 1870 there were 
seventy-two Indian agencies, and in thirty-eight of these Catholic 
missionaries had been the first to establish themselves. Despite the 
fact, only eight were assigned to the Catholic Church. This caused 
80,000 Catholic Indians to pass from Catholic influence to Protestant 
control. 

At the instigation of the bishops in whose jurisdiction there 
were Indians, Archbishop Boyley, on January 2, 1874, appointed 
General Charles Ewing, Catholic Commissioner, and Reverend 
Felix Barotti, Treasurer. On June 14, 1881, the Bureau was in- 
corporated under the general corporation laws of the United States. 
Father Branillet died in 1884, and Reverend J. A. Stephan was 
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appointed to succeed him. Ten years later the old organization was 
superseded by a new corporation chartered in perpetuity by an Act 
of the General Assembly of Maryland. The Corporate title is “The 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions.” Father Stephan was director 
until his death in 1901 and was succeeded by Father Willard 
Ketcham, the first priest ordained by Bishop Meerschaert. 


Since all the Catholic Indian Schools in Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory were connected with the Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions, the files of this institution hold a vast amount of documentary 
material. The files are arranged chronologically and the material 
concerning the schools is found under date of their establishment. 
The manuscripts include letters of Bishop Meerschaert; corre- 
spondence and reports from the Benedictine Fathers and Sisters in 
charge of the various Indian schools; letters from parents, students, 
soldiers at the army posts and frequently letters from civilians. Of 
particular interest were the petitions of the Osages for missionaries 
and religious teachers; of their difficulties with the Indian agent 
and affairs at the Osage agency. No other single depository con- 
tains so great an amount of manuscript material pertinent to the 
organization and development of Indian schools in Oklahoma, than 
can be found in the files of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions. 
Washington, D. C. 


In the manuscript collection of Georgetown University may be 
found Father Ponziglione’s Osage Prayer Book and Short Cat- 
echism, and Osage Hymns with English translations. 


Washington, D. C. 


In the files of the Indian Office may be found the incoming 
correspondence from the Indian Superintendents, the missionaries, 
agents, and oftentimes from the Indians themselves. The material 
is for the most part yet unclassified and is to be found in bundles 
under the name of the Indian Tribe. The Division of Maps has sev- 
eral hundred of Oklahoma, ranging in date from as early as 1835. 
The most useful of these, however, appear in “Indian Land Cessions 
in the United States,” compiled by Charles C. Royce, published in 
the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
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nology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1896-97, 
Washington 1899, Part 2. 


PRINTED MATTER 


“Acta Sanctae Sedis.” In Compendium opportune redacta et 
lustratra studio et cura. Josephi Pennacchi et Victorii Piazzesi 
Rome, Vol. IX, 425-426. 1885 (1861-1885) Published privately, offi- 
cial after 1904. 


American College Bulletin. Louvain, Belgium, 1903-1907. 


The files of this quarterly publication contain many items of 
value to the Indian Territory. In the seven volumes between 1903- 
1907 practically every one has some articles in reference to the 
Church or the priests working in the Territory. The names, dates 
of ordination, departures, visits, reprints of letters written from the 
Indian Territory to the American College, deaths, parish assign- 
ments are a few of the items recorded. It represents one source of 
information concerning the work of the secular clergy of which 
scant record has been preserved. Besides Right Reverend Bishop 
Meerschaert and the Very Reverend Gustave Depreitere, Vicar Gen- 
eral, the American College sent to Indian Territory twenty-three 
priests between 1893-1907, all of whom are mentioned in the 
American College Bulletin. 


Annals de la Propagation de la For. (Recueil Periodique des 
lettres des Eveques et des missionaries des Muissions des deux 
mondes, et de tous les documents relatifs sux missions et a oeuvre 


de la propagation de la fot.) 72 Vols., Lyons and Paris, 1823-1900. 


The first volume records the visit of the Osage chiefs to Bishop 
Du Bourg. Volume 69 gave an account of the death of Father 
Robot, and from volumes 49 to 80 it was possible to know the con- 
tributions made to the Indian Territory both under the Prefecture 
and during the Vicariate. 


Annals of the Catholic Indian Missions of America. Washington, 


1877. 


This series of publications by the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions contained a vast amount of material concerning the Indian 
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Territory, most of which can be obtained from the Indian Advocate. 
One issue dated January 6, 1877, contained a lengthy letter from 
Father Robot shortly after his arrival at Atoka, Indian Territory. 
It describes a trip covering a distance of 1065 miles that he made 
among the Indian tribes. Other incidents mentioned include the 
erection of the Prefecture, the proposed location of a mission school, 
and other matters of particular interest to the Indian Territory. 

Atoka Champion. Atoka Indian Territory, February 23, 1884. 


Reference to Brother Dominic hauling supplies to Sacred Heart 
from Atoka, a distance of seventy miles. 

Atoka Independent. Atoka Indian Territory, March 1, 1877. 

July 27, 1877, August 23, 1878. 

Reference to trips made by Father Robot among the Indian 
tribes. 

Atoka Vindicator. Atoka, Indian Territory, January 26, March 
1, April 12, April 19, December 13, 1876. Chronicles the services 
at the Catholic church in Atoka, the opening of school, and trips 
made by Father Robot to the military forts and Indian reserves. 
Ave Marie. Notre Dame, Indiana, Janary 20, 1877. 

Supports and approves Mr. McMaster’s plan for helping Father 
Robot in Indian Territory. 

Barney, Ralph A., Laws Relating to the Osage Tribe of Indians, 

May 18, 1824 to March 2, 1929. Washington, 1929. 

Consists of Acts of Congress relating to Osage affairs. It lists 
the Appropriation Acts of the Interior Department that has par- 
ticular reference to the Osage. Washington, 1929. 

Carroll, Mary Theresa Austin, Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters 

of Mercy, 4 volumes, New York, 1889. 

Contains sketches of the Order in South America, Central 
America, and the United States. Chapters XLUI and LX tell of 
the foundation in Arkansas with several interesting references to 
Indian Territory. 

Catholic Advocate. New York, January 30, 1879, Vol. X. No. 34. 

In an article entitled “The Indian’s Need,” a plea is made for a 
more humane and just treatment of the Indian. It speaks of the 
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docility and peacefulness of the Indian when treated with ordinary 
kindness, and cites the Catholic Indian Missions as the most suc- 
cessful means of Christianizing and civilizing the Red men. Plead- 
ing for the establishment of peaceful and desirable relations with 
the Indians, the article concludes that it is the interest of all, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic, that the religious be sustained in their work, 
given the necessary means and encouraged with the approval 


and support of the people. 


Catholic Church in the United States of America, 2 volumes, New 
York, 1908. 


Volume I is devoted to the Religious Communities in the 
United States. The original plan was to create a living portrayal 
of Catholic progress and development in the United States. It was 
to be “a great album, a thank offering” in honor of the golden 
jubilee of Pope Pius X. The articles are scholarly, exact and are in 
almost every case signed. The article on the Benedictine Fathers 
in Oklahoma, signed by Abbot Murphy, traces briefly the story of 
Sacred Heart Mission from 1877 to 1907. The table of statistics 
covering three decades was of special value. 


Catholic Home. Oklahoma City, September 8, 1923. This 
paper was the successor to the Orphan’s Record and remained the 
diocesan organ until replaced by the Southwest Courier. This par- 
ticular issue is known as the Thirty-Second Anniversary Number 
issued in honor of Right Reverend Theophile Meerschaert’s thirty- 
two years of faithful labor in the Diocese of Oklahoma. Its his- 
torical value lies in the “Account of Right Reverend Bishop Meer- 
schaert’s Activities in the Diocese of Oklahoma as taken from his 
Private Diary.” he articles are arranged chronologically from 1889 
to 1921. February 23, March 1, 1924 numbers contain incidents 
connected with the death of Bishop Meerschaert and with the 
passing of the venerable prelate. A sketch of his life, the highlights 
of his long career and a lengthy editorial are the distinctive features 
of these issues. 


Catholic Telegraph, Cincinnati, October 24, 1901. Volume 23 
Number 16. 
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Contains an appeal of Bishop Meerschaert for help in his labor 
among the Indians. It gives an account of the Vicariate in 1891 and 
tells of the growth that has taken place during the past ten years. 
Chicago Times, February 28, 1878. “Injustice to Catholics,” Refers 

to the Indian Mission Schools. 


Chimes. A Benedictine Quarterly Review published at Buckfast 

Abbey 11 (July, 1922) No. 7. 

This Special Number is devoted to the past history of Buckfast 
Abbey; to its restoration in 1882 by the Benedictines of Pierre-qui- 
Vire. It likewise records the death of Rt. Rev. Abbot Natter, O.S.B., 
August 4, 1906, when the ship Sirio sank near the coast of Spain. A 
likeness of Father Thomas Duperon, first Abbot of Sacred Heart, 
Indian Territory, as first Superior of the restored Buckfast, as well 
as many pictures of the ancient Abbey lend interest to the story. 

Daily Oklahoman, March 15, 1936. “Memoirs of Bishop Meer- 
schaert” by Noel Houston is typically journalistic. Occupying a 
full page in the Sunday edition the article makes use of liberal quo- 
tations from the Bishop’s Diary. 

Dunn, John E., Memorial to Very Reverend Lawrence Smyth. 
Fort Smith, 1900. 81pp. 

Ex. Doc., No. 6, Senate, 44th Congress, 1st Sess., December 17, 1875. 

This gives an investigation of the affairs of the Osage Indian 
Agency with an abstract of the evidence and charges against the 
Indian Agent. Several references are given to his interference with 
petitions for Catholic schools and missionaries. 

Graves, W. W., Annals of Osage Missions, Saint Paul, Kansas, 1935. 

The material contained in the publication of 490 pages has been 
collected “from hundreds of sources including personal knowledge, 
interviews, books, pamphlets, manuscripts, old letters and news- 
papers.” The items are arranged chronologically and are concerned 
with industry, religion, politices, social life, Indian troubles, and 
countless other topics connected with the life at Osage Mission. 

Guy, Reverend F. S., The Catholic Church in Arkansas (1541- 


43). Washington, 1932. Monograph in the Catholic University 
Library, 57 pp. 
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Hasque, Very Reverend Urban de, Saint Patrick’s Indian Mission 
of Anadarko, Oklahoma, 1891-1915, n. d. 


This historical sketch written by the former chancellor of the 
diocese was one of several publications of Saint Joseph’s Orphanage 
dealing with the history of the Church in Oklahoma. The pam- 


phlet contains twenty-six pages. 


Historical Sketch. Quarter Century's Incipience, Growth and De- 
velopment of the Holy Family Parish, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1899- 
IPRS 


The contents of this work is indicated by the sub-title. In the 
two hundred pages written from the parish records one is able to 
see the remarkable development of the parish whose frame church 
in 1899 measured only 30x50 feet and is a quarter century later re- 
placed by a million dollar edifice, Holy Family Co-Cathedral, one 
of the most beautiful edifices in the Southwest. Illustrations of the 
old church and school, pictures of all the pastors who have been 
appointed to the parish, various societies, lists of those who helped 
to finance the new church and a list of the parishioners makes this 
Silver Jubilee number a record of no small value. 

House Ex. Docs., No. 131, 41, Cong. 3rd Sess., Vol. XII Feb- 
ruary 11, 1871. Serial No. 1460. Communication to obtain the 
consent of the Osages to move to Indian Territory. 

House Ex. Docs., No. 152, 42, Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. X, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1872. Serial No. 1513. Appropriation for settlement, sub- 
sistence, and support of Osages. 

House Ex. Docs., No. 146, 42 Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. X, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1872. Serial No. 1512. Expenses necessary for the re- 
moval of the Osages. 

House Ex. Does., No. 142, 42 Cong., 3rd Sess., Vol. VUI, Jan- 
uary 20, 1873. Serial No. 1566. Estimate on appropriations to pay 
Osages annual interest of 5°% on proceeds of sales of Osage trust and 
diminished reserve lands. 

House Ex. Docs., No. 183, 42 Cong. 3rd Sess., Vol. 1X, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1873. Serial No. 1567. Amendment to appropriation 
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bill for removal of Great and Little Osages from Kansas in accord- 
ance with treaty. 


House Misc. Docs., No. 49, 40th Con., 3rd Sess., February 15, 
1869. Serial No. 1385. This is a protest against the ratification of 
the treaty with the Great and Little Osages. 


Indian Advocate. Sacred Heart, Indian Territory, 1888-1910, 22 
volumes. 


The apostolate of the press was not neglected by the Benedictine 
Fathers. Begun by the second Prefect Apostolic, this quarterly 
has the distinction of being the first Catholic publication in the 
Territory. It remained the diocesan organ until 1910 when, chiefly 
through lack of support, it was discontinued. The paper had for 
its object the cause of the Indians and was an attempt to give a 
history of their progress toward civilization. In 1888 only one 
issue appeared, the Prospectus. The year following it came out as a 
quarterly, of four pages of small in-folio size. In 1893 it was pub- 
lished in Royal Octavo size of twenty-four pages. In 1902 it was 
reduced to regular Octavo dimensions with the pages numbering 
thirty-six. From 1902 to June, 1910, the last issue, it was published 
each month. Only two complete files of this publication are known 
to exist. One is found at Sacred Heart Priory at Sacred Heart, Ok- 
lahoma, and the other in the private collection of Reverend Urban 
de Hasque. At the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C., 
the following volumes may be found; 6-22 (1894-1910). The files 
of the Indian Advocate are rich in the history of the early Benedic- 
tines in the Territory. Of its very nature it is replete with every 
phase of missionary and educational activity. It recorded news from 
each of the Indian missions, biographical sketches of the priests 
in the Territory, the coming of the various religious orders of 
women, deaths, ordinations, personal notes, changes in parishes, 
statistics that indicated the growth in the Catholic population, both 
Indian and white. Through its wide publication the needs of the 
Territory were brought to the attention of persons throughout the 
country and as a consequence much assistance was given to the 
Indians at the mission schools. The early issues of the Indian 
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Advocate devoted its columns strictly to things that concerned the 
work of the Church and for that reason it is practically the only 
printed source of the Church’s history during Territorial days. The 
articles were well written, and have real historical value. 


Indian Citizen, Atoka, Indian Territory, March 16, 1889. Men- 
tions return of Father Robot from the Indian country. 


Indian Sentinel. An annual published in the interest of the 
Society for the Preservation of the Faith among Indian children by 
the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions. Washington, 1902-1938. 


The issues of this small publication, consisting generally of 
fifty odd pages, contain much that is of value to the Indian Mission 
Schools in Indian Territory. Of these, certain numbers are of par- 
ticular interest to this study. Namely, the 1902-1903 number, for 
its appeal on behalf of the Catholic Indian Schools; “The Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament Number,” 1907, which contains an excellent 
account of Mother Katherine Drexel and also an article on Saint 
Mary’s Academy at Sacred Heart; “The Archbishop Ryan Num- 
ber,” for the account of Saint Louis Industrial School at Pawhuska 
and Saint John’s at Gray Horse; “Our Lady of Guadalupe Num- 
ber,” 1914, for splendid accounts of Sacred Heart Institute at 
Vinita, Saint Agnes School, Antlers as well as the items on mis- 
sionary work among the Choctaws; “The Father de Smet Num- 
ber,” 1916, continues the story of “In Choctaw Lands” and in- 
cludes a worthwhile article on Matthias Splitlog, one of the best 
known Catholic Indians in the Territory. The Indian Sentinel 
was a source for Catholic Indian history, not only in Oklahoma, 
but wherever Catholic Indian Missions are located, and is such that 
anyone writing in this field could not fail to consult. 


Les Benedictines de Sainte Marie de la Pierre-qui-Vire. (Diocese 
de Sens). Pamphlet printed at Monastere de Sainte Marie de la 
Pierre-qui-Vire par Quarre les Tombes in 1877. 


This little study containing seventy-four pages is a brief his- 
tory of the founding of the monastery of Pierre-qui-Vire by the 
saintly, religious Father J. B. Muard, who died in 1854. The growth 
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of the community continued under Father Bernard Moreau during 
whose time the foundation in America was begun. The pamphlet 
discusses monastic life under the rule of the primitive obervance. 


Les Missions Catholiques. (Bulletin hebdomadaire illustre de 
L’Oeuvre de la Propagation de la Fot. Lettres et recita des Mis- 
sionaries, Voyages, Geographic, Sciences, Arts, Cartes et Gravures 
inedites. A Lyon, su bureau des Missiones Catholiques rue 
d’Auvergne 6). 


From January 26, 1877, until March 29, 1901, practically every 
issue of this publication gave some space to affairs in the Indian 
Territory. The articles included letters from Father Isidore Robot 
and other Benedictines at Sacred Heart; Decrees of the Propaganda 
such as naming Father Robot titular Abbot; the erection of the 
Novitiate at Sacred Heart and others; resignations, appointments, 
deaths, statistics, recruits, the beginning of new mission schools, 
erection of churches, missionary trips, the progress and develop- 
ment of the Vicariate, the appointment of a Vicar Apostolic, in short 
scores of articles concerning the Church in Indian Territory. 


Letters and Notices,50 Volumes. Roehampton, England, 1863-1936. 


A publication by the Society of Jesus for private circulation only. 
Of interest to this study are the letters of Father Colleton and one 
of Father Ponziglione regarding the work at Osage Mission. 


Little Star of the Black Belz. Lynchburg, Virginia, September, 
1902. Volume I, No. 2. 


The value of this small monthly publication is that it was edited 
by Father J. Anciaux who worked so zealously in the Territory in 
behalf of the negro. The article entitled “Langston and Oklahoma” 
gave a worthwhile picture of “little Africa.” The publication had 
a number of reprints from other Catholic papers. A number of 
articles were signed by Father Anciaux, and thrown in here and 
there were several articles written in French. 


Louisville Catholic Advocate, Louisville, Kentucky, November 
6, 1876. Article concerning the yellow fever epidemic at the Isle of 
Hope, near Savannah, Georgia. 
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Lucy, Reverend John M., Souvenir of a Silver Jubilee, Little Rock, 
1892. 


This small publication, consisting of thirty-two pages, is a 
simple narrative of the church in Arkansas. It represents for the 
most part items jotted down from personal recollections or from 
conversations with persons familiar with the events. In it one may 
find a record of the visits made by priests from the diocese of 
Arkansas, of which the Indian Territory was a part until 1876. 
It gives a worthwhile picture of the diocese at that time, with the 
few scattered congregations; of the Indian Territory and the Forts 
where the priests made frequent visits. The value of the narrative 
lies in the fact that it is one of the very few publications on the 
church in Arkansas, and that what is mentioned concerning the 
visits of priests from Fort Smith is substantiated by the Baptism and 
Marriage Records available for anyone interested in this missionary 
work. 


Memorial Volume. A History of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore. November 9 to December 7, 1884. Baltimore, 1885. 
Contains a brief sketch of the life and an excellent picture of 
Father Robot. 


Mills, Lawrence, The Lands of the Five Cwilized Tribes. Saint 
Louis, 1919. 


A treatise upon the law applicable to the lands of the Five 
Civilized Tribes with a compilation of all Treaties, Federal Acts, 
Laws of Arkansas, and of the Several Tribes Relating thereto, to- 
gether with the Rules and Regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior governing the sale of Tribal Lands, the Leasing and 
Sale of Allotted Lands and the Removal of Restrictions. 


Morning Star. New Orleans, Louisiana, December 6, 1876. 


New Orleans Morning Star. New Orleans, Louisiana, August 


22, 1880. 


New York Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Register, 76 Volumes. 
New York, 1840-1909. 
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From the date of the erection of the Prefecture and the appoint- 
ment of Father Robot, O.S.B., to the new mission field, the Free- 
man’s Journal, under the direction of the aggressive James Mc- 
Master, began to record events connected with it. What is more 
important is the extensive correspondence between Father Robot 
and Mr. McMaster. For three years, 1876-1879, the letters of the 
Prefect Apostolic appeared in the columns of the Freeman's Jour- 
nal. This correspondence was not mere notes. Father Robot wrote 
not only interesting letters but very long ones as well. They ranged 
in length from five pages to twelve and one consisted of twenty. 
During the year 1879 practically every issue of this newspaper 
devoted a large amount of space to the “Confraternity for Repara- 
tion to the Indians,” a plan for raising funds for the Prefecture 
Apostolic. Each week during the entire year, the contributions 
received were listed and very frequently a number of letters that 
had been received were published. In addition there are dozens of 
Editorials devoted to the cause of the Prefecture and the work in- 
augurated by Father Robot. During this year, too, the difficulties 
between the Freeman’s Journal and the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions that grew out of the journal soliciting funds, an infringe- 
ment on the rights claimed by the Bureau, was greatly publicized. 
Scathing editorials, sometimes two double columns in length, set 
forth the attitude of the editor toward the attacks on his pet plan. 
He emerged triumphant, it seems, for the Confraternity received 
the blessing of the Holy Father, the amount desired was collected 
and peace reigned once again in the columns of the Freeman’s 
Journal. Of historical value are later issues of this paper, particu- 
larly during 1880-1884. After that date, however, the Prefecture 
did not seem to receive any publicity from this source. The Free- 
man’s Journal is a source not only for the history of the Church in 
Indian Territory but has many articles of value concerning the 
Church in other parts of the southwsst. The Journal began its pub- 
lication in 1840, absorbing the Catholic Register in 1841. It con- 
tinued until 1910 when it passed out of existence. 


New York Tablet, New York, Saturday, June 1, 1878, the Cath- 
olic Indian Bureau; Saturday, August 24, 1876, account of Yellow 
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Fever in the South with particular reference to Savannah, Georgia; 
June 1, 1878, reference to the difficulty between the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions and the Freeman's Journal over funds for 
the Indian Territory; September 21, 1878, an appeal of John Cardinal 
McClosky, Archbishop of New York for funds for the south stricken 
by Yellow Fever, of interest to this study because the first two 
novices at Sacred Heart came when the epidemic had claimed the 
lives of the greater number at the monastery on the Isle of Hope 
near Savannah. 


Oeuvre, des Missions Catholiques des Etats-Unis D’ Amerique, 
Rome, 1879. 


A small pamphlet published by the Propaganda in the interest 
of the Catholic Missions of the United States. It contains a letter 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, recommending the 
work to all the Bishops of the United States. It has also a brief 
explanation of the Bureau itself; the object of the work, in what it 
consists and its personnel. There is an estimate made of the num- 
ber of Indians in the United States, those who are Catholic or the 
descendants of Catholics. The last page is devoted to an appeal for 
support and a list of the hierarchy approving the project. 


Oklahoma Daily Capital. Guthrie Indian Territory, September 
29, 1889. This was the first paper published in Oklahoma Territory. 
Contains an article announcing the opening of Saint Mary’s Pa- 
rochial School. 


Orphan’s Record, Oklahoma City, 1915-1924, IT Volumes. 


This was the second Catholic monthly to appear in Oklahoma. 
Of particular interest is Volume I which is characterized by the 
number of articles on matters of historical interest in the diocese. 
Many of these are signed and are all scholarly. They include such 
items as Catholic buildings erected; Catholic Churches incorporat- 
ed; news from each of the parishes; reports from the various re- 
ligious congregations; changes among the clergy; Episcopal ap- 
pointments, and other subjects of purely historical character. Un- 
fortunately the later volumes of this publication did not continue 
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recording Church history as was done the first year. Although 
all the succeeding issues fall far short of that of 1915 there are 
some that are of definite historic worth. 


Ponziglione, Paul M., S.J., Antecedents of the Osage Mission. 
An article written by Father Ponziglione in 1897 and published in 
the Saint Paul Journal, September 12, 1935. The same article 
states that the original is to be found in the archives of the Passion- 
ist Monastery, Saint Paul, Kansas. 


Purcell Register, Purcell, Oklahoma, March 30, 1893. A beau- 
tiful tribute by a non-Catholic, in a non-Catholic paper to the 
Benedictine Fathers at Sacred Heart. 


Reports of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. Boston, 1820, and continued up to the present time. It 
is one of the richest sources for the history of Presbyterian mis- 
sionary activity with a substantial reference to their work in Indian 
Territory. 


Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1832-1937. 
Contains reports from the missionaries and those in charge of the 
various Indian schools. In 1832 the office was established in the 
War Department and continued there until 1849. At this date it 
was removed to the Department of the Interior. 


Reports of the Governor of Oklahoma Territory, Washington, 
1893-1906. 


A general description of the Territory, its natural resources, 
attractions, future possibilities with tables of statistics showing the 
industrial development, and other features of the new territory are 
contained in these yearly reports. Of particular value are the sta- 
tistics showing the number of Catholic Churches, priests, chapels, 
stations, residences, church membership, schools for whites, colored, 
and Indians, and even the Sunday schools with their number in at- 
tendance. They serve as an index to the growth of the Catholic 
Catholic Church in the Territory. The condition, number, location 
and general progress of each Indian tribe is also given. 
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Revista Catholica, Las Vegas, New Mexico, April 30, 1893. Ex- 
cursion of Reverend P. Salvador Persone, S.J., from Trinidad, Colo- 
rado, to the Mexican settlement in western Oklahoma. Also No- 
vember 4, 1894. Father Persone describes another visit to the same 
Mexican settlement in company with Bishop Meerschaert. 


Robot, Right Reverend Dom Isidore, The Life of the Reverend 
Mary John Baptist Muard. Founder of the Missionary Priests of 
the Benedictine Monastery of Saint Mary of Pierre-qui-Vire. Trans- 
lated from the French of the Abbe Brulee, New York and Cincin- 
nati, 1882. 


This is the first printed account of the foundation of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Pierre-qui-Vire, the Motherhouse of the Bene- 
dictine Fathers of Sacred Heart. It is evidence, too, of the untiring 
energy of the first Prefect Apostolic, who in the midst of his la- 
bors in the wilds of Indian Territory could devote some time to 
work of this nature. 


Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, Almanac and Ordo, New York, 
1864-1889; also Hoffman’s Catholic Directory, Almanac and Clergy 
List, 1886-1907. These directories list the churches and clergy, the 
stations with churches or chapels, the Indian tribes and stations 
without churches, the number of Catholic Indian Mission schools, 
the names of those in charge of such schools, the parochial schools 
and the number in attendance, academies, seminaries, students in 
each, baptisms recorded, and the Catholic population ecah year. 
From it could be obtained the name and place of residence of the 
clergy in the Territory. 

Senate Mis. Docs., No. 137, 42nd Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. II, April 
11, 1872, Serial No. 1478. Confirmation of the reservation in I. T. 
to Great and Little Osage. 

Schmeckebier, Laurence F., The Office of Indian Affairs, Its His- 


tory, Activities and Organizations. (Service monograph of the 
United States Government, 48), Baltimore, 1927. 


A detailed study of the relationship between the United States 
government and the Indian Tribes to the year 1928. The periods 
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of allotment and citizenship, particularly since 1887, is developed in 
detail. The removal of the Indians is briefly discussed. The tables 
of statistics, the maps, and the table of reservations and agencies 
were of particular interest to the study of Indian Territory. 


Southern Messenger, San Antonio, Texas, April 6, 1905. 


This issue contains an article reprinted from The Living Age, 
Langston, Oklahoma, Territory. It tells the story of the establish- 
ment of Holy Family Colored School, of the first teachers, and the 
school’s growth and successful operation. 


Thwaites, R. C., (ed), Jesuit Relations and Alhed Documents, 
Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France 
1610-1791. 73 volumes, Cleveland, 1896-1901. 


a Cae ee eee eae Early Western Travels, 1848-1846, 32 volumes, 
Cleveland, 1904-1907. 


From this compilation of western history, an excellent account 
of the Territory in the early part of the century may be found in 
Nuttall, Thomas, Journal of Travels into the Arkansas Territory 
during the year 1819, XIII, Cleveland, 1905. 


Woodstock Letters. (A record of the Current Events and His- 
torical Notes connected with the Colleges and Missions of the 
Society of Jesus), 64 volumes. Woodstock, Maryland, 1872- 
1935: 


In this series printed for private circulation volumes III-1X, 
XI-XIH, XVIII, embracing the years 1874-1889, contain material 
pertinent to this study. The missionary trips made by Father Pon- 
ziglione, S.J., into the Indian Territory and the incidents connected 
with such visits are some of the items in these reports that help to 
show the extent of Jesuit activity in Indian Territory. 


Wallrapp, Reverend James J., Our Lady of Prompt Succor 
Church, n. d. A booklet published some time before statehood, 
as all advertisements are listed Indian Territory, giving the history 
of Saint Agnes Academy, tuition charges, courses offered and a 
number of pictures showing the pupils at play and views of the 
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school. There is also a brief history of Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor Church, pictures of the small frame structure and the resi- 
dence of the pastor, the names and addresses of Catholic Families 
in Ardmore and Surrounding Country. The booket contains thirty- 


five pages. 
SECONDARY WORKS 
Books 


Barnaba, Sister Mary, O.S.F.. 4 Diamond Crown for Christ 
the King. A story of the First Franciscan Foundation in Our 
Country 1855-1930, Glen Riddle, Pennsylvania, 1930. 


The book, an intimate, personal narrative was written to pre- 
sent and to preserve the record of the origin and religious work 
of the Sisters of the Third Order of Saint Francis. A brief ac- 
count, with a few interesting pictures, is given of the schools in 
Indian Territory that were under their care. 


Baska, Sister Mary Regina, O.S.B., The Benedictine Congrega- 
tion of Saint Scholastica: Its Foundation and Development (1852- 
1930). The Catholic University of America Studies in American 
Church History, XX, Washington, 1935. 


Catholic Encyclopedia. An International Work of Reference 
on the Constitution, Doctrine, Discipline, and History of the Cath- 
olic Church, 15 volumes. New York, 1907. 


Clarke, Richard Henry, Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. New York, 1888. 


Code, Reverend Joseph Bernard, Great American Foundresses, 
New York, 1929. Contains an account of Mother Katherine Drexel 
and the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Dehey, E. T., Religious Orders of Women in the United States, 
rev. ed. Hammond, Indiana, 1930. 

Fitzgerald, Sister Mary Paul, The Osage Missions: A Factor in the 


Making of Kansas. Ph. D. dissertation St. Louis U. 1936. 


By far the most scholarly treatment of the Jesuit Mission at 
Saint Paul, Kansas. The manuscript collection of Father Ponzig- 
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lione in the archives of Saint Louis University was the inspiration 
of this work. The development of the Mission was studied against 
a background of Government Indian Policy, Missionary Endeavor, 
and Indian Life and Customs. Based almost wholly on primary 
materials it is of singular importance to any one writing on the 
Osage Indians. 


Gately, Sister Mary Josephine, The Sisters of Mercy. His- 
torical Sketches, (1831-1931). New Work, 1931. The history of the 
Sisters of Mercy is told “from historical matter gathered from five 
continents.” The sketch on Saint Mary’s School at Sacred Heart 
is disappointing. 

Gittinger, Roy. The Formation of the State of Oklahoma, 
1803-1906. University of California Publications in History, Vol- 
ume VI, Berkeley, 1917. 


Gould, Charles, N., Oklahoma Place Names, Linguistic Origins, 
Physiographic Names, Names of Counties, Post Offices, Towns, 
Forts, Old Timers, Obsolete Terms, Norman, Oklahoma, 1933. 


Graves, William Whites, Life and Letters of Reverend Father 
John Schoemmakers, S.J., Apostle to the Osages, Parsons, Kansas, 
1928. 


Griffin, J., Contributions of Belgium to the Catholic Church 
in America, 1823-1857. The Catholic University of America, 
Studies in American Church History, XIII Washington, D. C., 
1932. 


Harlow, Rex, Oklahoma Leaders. Biographical Sketches of the 
Foremost Living Men of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. 1928. Con- 
tains a biographical sketch of Right Reverend Francis C. Kelley, 
Bishop of the Oklahoma City-Tulsa Diocese. 


Hodge, Frederick Webb (Ed), Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico. Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 30, 
Parts I and I, Washington, 1907-1910. This is a simple source 
book for general information concerning the Indian Tribes, their 
removals, treaties made with the Federal government, and other 
items regarding their numbers, customs and religious belief. 
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Indian Territory, Descriptive Biographical, Geneological, in- 
cluding the Landed Estates, County Seats with General History of 
the Territory. New York, 1901. Contains several biographical 
sketches of Oklahoma priests. 


Kinsella, Reverend Thomas H., 4 Century of Catholicity in 
Kansas 1822-1922 Catholic Indian Missions and Missionaries of 
Kansas. The Pioneers of the Prairies, Kansas City, 1921. 


Contains notes on Saint Mary’s Mission, Sugar Creek, the Diary 
of Father Hoecken and various old Indian Records. 


Lewis, Theodore, Spanish Explorers in the Southern United 
States. The narrative of the Expedition of Hernando de Soto by 
the Gentleman of Elvas, edited by Theodore Lewis; of Alvar 
Nunez Cabeca, ed. by Frederick W. Hodge. The narrative of the 
expedition of Coronado by Pedro de Castaneda, edited by Frederick 
Hodge; with maps and a facsimile reproduction. New York, 1907. 


Lucy, Reverend J. J., The Catholic Church in Arkansas, Little 
Rock, 1906. A small pamphlet of fifty-seven pages, based on the 
Silver Jubilee edition by the same author. 


McInerney, Reverend, J.J., Past and Present, Humboldt, 1910. 
Of value to this study is the tribute paid Father Ponziglione, S.J. 


Miscellaneous Indian Documents, 1870-19__. U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 54 volumes. Washington, Government Print- 


ing Office, 1870-19... 


Moorehead, Warren King, Archaeology of the Arkansas River 
Valley, with supplementary papers on “The Prehistoric Cultures 
of Oklahoma,” by Joseph Thoburn. Published for the Department 
of Archaeology, Andover, Massachusetts, 1931. 


Morrison, William Brown, Military Posts and Camps in Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma City, 1936. 


The author devotes considerable space to the non-Catholic 
missionaries who visited the Posts. 
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Owens, Sister Mary Lilliana, S.L., The History of the Sisters 
of Loretto in the Trans-Mississippi West, Ms., Ph.D. dissertation, 
Saint Louis University, 1935. 


Portrait and Biographical Record of Oklahoma. Commem- 
orating the achievement of citizens who have contributed to the 
progress of Oklahoma and the Development of ts Resources. 
Chicago, 1901. 


Shea, John Gilmary, History of the Catholic Missions Among 
the Indians, New York, 1885. 


pa ee mae A History of the Catholic Church in the Umted 
States, 4 volumes, New York, 1890. 


Shipp, Bernard, The History of Hernando de Soto and Florida 
or Record of the Events of Fifty-Six Years from 1512-1568, Phila- 
delphia, 1881. 4 History of the Conquest of Florida or a narrative 
of what occurred in the Exploration of this Country by Hernando 
de Soto by The Inca Garcilasco de la Vega. Translated from the 
French Version of Pierre Richelet from the original Spanish. A 
very rare book. 


The History of Catholicity in Arkansas, ed., Diocesan Historical 
Commission, Little Rock, 1925. 


The Romance of Oklahoma, Oklahoma Authors’ Club, Okla- 
homa City, 1920. In a chapter entitled “The Light of the Cross,” 
tribute is paid to the Catholic beginnings at Sacred Heart and to 
Bishop Meerschaert and his labors in the diocese. 


Thoburn, Joseph B., assisted by a Board of Advisors, A Standard 
History of Oklahoma. Five volumes, Chicago and New York, 1916. 


Walker, Francis A., The Indian Question, Boston, 1878. 
Webb, Walter Prescott, The Great Plains, Boston, 1931. 


Winship, George Parker, “The Coronado Expedition 1540- 
1542,” Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology 1892-1893, Washington, 1896. 
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PERIODICALS 


Anderson, Sister Pauline, O.S.B., “Benedictine Sisters in the 
United States,” Little Flower Monastery Messenger. Newton, New 
Jersey, July, 1933. 


Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana, 1865-1938. January 20, 1877. 
Supports and approves the plans of Mr. James McMaster in the 
New York Freeman’s Journal for raising funds for the Prefecture 
of Indian Territory. 


Bandelier, Adolphe F. A., “Fray Juan de Padilla, the first Cath- 
olic Missionary and Martyr in Eastern Kansas, 1542,” American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, XV (1890), 551-565. 


Set 2 ee “Final Report of Investigations Among the In- 
dians of Southwestern United States Carried on from 1880-1885,” 
Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, American Series, 
III, IV, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1886. 


“The Benedictines” by one of themselves, The Catholic World, 
XXXI, (1880), 243-257. 


Bolton, H. E., “The Jumano Indians in Texas 1650-1771,” 
Texas Historical Quarterly, XV (July, 1911 to April, 1912). 


Chronicles of Oklahoma. Published quarterly by the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, Oklahoma City, 1924-1938. 


De Hasque, Reverend Urban, “Early History of Oklahoma,” 
The Southwest Courier, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, July-Decem- 
ber, 1928. 


ee eee» _ “Religious Congregations in Oklahoma,” The 
Southwest Courier, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, March-May, 1930. 


Donahue, David, “The Route of the Coronado Expedition,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXII (January, 1929), 181-193. 
Presents the view that the expedition never left Texas. 

Fitzgerald, Sister Mary Paul, “A Jesuit Circuit Rider,” Mid- 
American, XVII (July, 1936), 162-198. A life of Father Paul 
Ponziglione, S.J., based for the most part on the Western Missions 
Journal, Ms., collection at Saint Louis University. 
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Ganss, Reverend H. C., “The Indian Mission Problem, Past and 
Present,” The Catholic Mind, New York, September, 1904. A 
scholarly discussion of the Peace Policy of President Grant, the 
organization and work of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 
Mother Katherine Drexel and the various religious orders working 
among the Indians. 

Hitta, Reverend Aloysius, “Saint Patrick’s Indian Mission at 
Anadarko, Oklahoma,” The Oklahoma Indian School Magazine 
(Kiowa Edition), Chilocco, Oklahoma, December, 1932. This 
historical sketch is written by one who has been connected with the 
school since 1901. 

Ketcham, William H., “Brief Historical Sketch of Catholic 
Indian Mission Work in the United States of America.” Muscel- 
lanea Theologica, XXIX, No. 17. 

2 Our, Gatholice Indian= Misstonssas4isccr anes 
Historica, Ecclestastica, XIV. 

a Nee “Black But Beautiful.” Sermon on the occasion 
of the Reception of Novices at Saint Elizabeth’s Convent Mother- 
house of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Col- 
ored People. Maud P. I., Bucks County, Pennsylvania, February 
15, 1909. 

Lanslots, Reverend D. I., “Saint Anthony’s Hospital,” The 
Acorn, Oklahoma City, 1936. This annual publication by the 
nurses of Saint Anthony’s Hospital contains a signed article by 
Father Lanslots who is now living in Belgium. The circum- 
stances connected with the building of the hospital, its subsequent 
growth and expansion is told by the one because of whose influ- 
ence the first buildings were erected in 1898. 


Mildred, M. M., S.H.C,J., “James Alphonsus McMaster, pioneer 
Catholic Journalist of the United States,” Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, XLVI (March, 1935). 1-25. 

The article was written in an effort to arouse interest in the 
life of Mr. McMaster who displayed such a keen interest in every 
question that concerned the religious, social and political life of 
his generation. He was editor of the Freeman’s Journal for forty 
years. 
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Rothensteiner, Reverend John E., “The Champion of the Cath- 
olic Indian Schools,” Central-Blatt and Social Justice, XVII (1924- 
1925). 


Saint Rose of Lima Parish Bulletin, Perry, Oklahoma, 1935- 
1938, XHI (September, 1933). 

A small monthly publication edited by Reverend Urban de 
Hasque. Half of the space is devoted to the affairs of the parish, 
the remainder to diocesan history. 

Smith, Helen Kate, “A Woman of the Drexels,” The Sign, 
Union City, New Jersey. 

This calls attention to a work for the Indian and Negro popu- 
lation that had been going quietly on for nearly a half century. 


It gives a short biography of Mother Katherine Drexel and a brief 
discussion of the work of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Steck, Francis Borgia, “The Neglected Aspects of the De Soto 
Expedition,” Mid-America, XV (July, 1932), 2-27. 

Stalfa, Florence J., “Catholic Folk Organized in ’92,” The Daily 
Ardmorite, Ardmore, Oklahoma, July 21, 1937. 


Gives a brief history of the Church at Ardmore, based in part 
on the church records and the writings of Reverend Urban de 
Hasque. 

The Central Catholic Advocate, August 14, 1884. “The Bene- 


dictines in the Diocese of Savannah.” 
The Southwest Courier, Oklahoma City, 1925-1938. 


No other printed source contains more material on the church 
in Oklahoma than the files of this Catholic weekly.” 


2 Sister M. Ursula Thomas, O. S. B., Ph. D., teaches at Monte Cassino, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Political History of the Cherokee Nation. By Morris L. 
Wardell. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1938. vi--383 
pp. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. $3.50). 

In the thirties of the past century the Cherokee Indians emi- 
grated from the ancestral lands east of the Mississippi River to the 
Indian Territory, where they reestablished their homes and na- 
tional institutions. 


For three quarters of a century this noble people struggled 
against bewildering and weakening complexities—difficulties of a 
domestic nature and problems arising from Federal relations. No 
sooner had the weary Indian Acadians set foot in their new lands 
than there broke out among them an intense and bitter faction- 
alism that was to drive many families out of the Nation and leave 
many more homes broken by murder. A disturbed financial con- 
dition, in part a consequence of the enforced but inevitable re- 
moval, likewise intensified the internal disharmony and demanded 
the attention of the Nation’s most capable leaders. By the late 
1840s, however, a measure of peace and stability had been restored; 
and it looked as if the Cherokees might for a while devote them- 
selves to the task of strengthening their national autonomy. But 
soon the ominous rumblings of the Civil War were heard; and the 
Indians, by their position on the frontier, were forced into that 
struggle between the states which was no quarrel of their own. 
Those years of destruction, which wrought a woeful damage to 
the Cherokee domain and to the Indian morale, were followed by 
a political, social, cultural, and economic reconstruction. These 
post-war perplexities were intensified by the intrusion of an alien 
population and by the constantly increasing Federal intervention. 
Finally the defense of the Nation was dissipated and the loss of 
tribal autonomy was accomplished. So, in 1907, the Cherokee 
Nation passed out of existence as a separate political entity and the 
history of that proud people became fused with the greater history 
of the Commonwealth of Oklahoma. 
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This study of the Cherokee Nation in the Indian Territory 
becomes the second of the general histories of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. As the title indicates, the author has emphasized the po- 
litical phases of the tribal story. And that is as it should be: for 
the Cherokees, unlike some of their other Indian neighbors, wrote 
an eventful record of governmental experimentation and federal 
diplomacy. The parties and factions among them, each fighting 
for recognition, let pass no opportunity to press their suit at home 
and abroad. And though this party rivalry had somewhat abated 
by the close of the Civil War, there were other factors demanding 
due deliberation of the council, causing close and contested elec- 
tions, and detailing delegations to Washington City. 


The details of this story, of which the long and sanguine Ross- 
Treaty Party feud was but one, have not been easy to delineate; 
but Doctor Wardell has recorded the confused and conflicting 
points without bias and with care. He has presented the action 
in its relation to the eventful national setting; and the result is a 
study that is much more than local history. For this study the 
author has done a prodigious amount of research; and the hope 
has been expressed that Doctor Wardell may make use of some of 
the material he was unable to include in this study toward the 
preparation of a social and institutional study of the Cherokee 
people. Such a sequel would make a fitting companion volume to 
this splendid contribution. 


This volume, being number seventeen in the notable series 
The Civilization of the American Indian is in keeping with the 
fine products we have come to expect from the University of 
Oklahoma press. It is excellently printed; aptly and beautifully 
illustrated. There are several appendices containing pertinent doc- 
umentary material. The bibliography is comprehensive and the 
index is adequate and flawless. 


—Gaston L. Litton. 
The National Archives. 
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A History of Historical Writing. By Harry Elmer Barnes. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1937. 434 pp. $3.50.) 


To encompass the long story of historical writing within a 
modest volume of 434 pages is indeed a notable achievement and 
one must respect the enormous labor of both reading and com- 
position that were involved. The author has conceived and car- 
ried to completion an ambitious project. In his preface he invites 
competition but it is unlikely that any one will take him up in 
the near future. 


While the book is ostensibly a text on historiography, much 
of the latter part is taken up with a development of the author’s 
own point of view. Mr. Barnes is an exponent of the “new his- 
tory” and he approaches his task from a very definite point of 
view which he seems to avow in the preface as his own,— 


By a continuously increasing number of authorities it (his- 
tory) is coming to be considered as, in the main, a genetic 
social science, which is concerned with reconstructing as far 
as may be possible, the past thoughts and activities of hu- 
manity. 


He dismisses with scant consideration the view that history is a 
branch of literature and throughout the book, literary merit is re- 
garded as simply a matter of a pleasing style and not of supreme 
merit. Starting from this assumption he gives a survey of histor- 
ical composition from the “artifacts” of early man down to the 
“new history’ which he seems to regard as ultimate. It is de 
fined in the words of James Harvey Robinson as “all that we 
know about everything that man has ever done or thought or 
hoped or felt.” But the author at times is afflicted with doubts 
whether there exists any final truth to be discovered by the his- 
torian, whether our so-called historical facts are not really, ac- 
cording to Carl Becker, merely “symbols.” Mr. Barnes does not 
seem to see that with the elimination of “objectivity” the idea of 
there being a “science of history” also vanishes. Yet he insists 
on a “science,” and casts his net far and wide in search of facts 
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for the consideration of his “scientist.” One is permitted to doubt 
whether the assembly of such material, however impressive in 
quantity and variety can produce history unless fused in the 
crucible of a reflective mind. And that makes history-writing 
what the present reviewer takes it to be—merely a form of liter- 
ature in which subjective is the predominating factor. That is a 
question of philosophy and one’s Weltanschauung. 


The book has a cosmic sweep from the first crude scratchings 
of the caveman down to the newest Marxian history, but there 
is nothing cosmic in Mr. Barnes’ views when he comes down to 
contemporary times. Here he asserts his position dogmatically 
and identifies truth with his own beliefs, even venturing boldly 
into the future. Subjectivity thus driven out one door comes in 
at the other. 


The war guilt controversy in which Mr. Barnes first won his 
spurs, is a case in point, where he lays about him with great vigor 
demolishing the so-called myth of German guilt. Much of the 
fervor and passion seem already strangely misplaced in view of 
the new aggressions Germany is now openly contemplating, and 
the wholesale distortion of truth being practised by the Nazis. 
One feels that this is typical of Mr. Barnes’ writing; the issue 
into which he throws himself appears to him so vital at the time, 
but looked at from a longer perspective, seems a little ridiculous. 
This reviewer has no objection to historians plunging into current 
affairs and becoming controversialists, but by so doing, they cease 
to be historians. If they identify their partisan views with truth, 
the logic of events will leave them stranded in helpless impotence 
unless they link up their own dogmas with adequate force. This 
is reducing the world to intellectual chaos in which there is not 
truth, but force. 


As a more fruitful means of interpreting the world, the “new 
history” has arrived. But it seems to this reviewer that all that 
he is saying is that an historian needs a firm grounding in phil- 
osophic thought and an encyclopaedic breadth of reading. Many 
of the positions he so vigorously attacks had long been given up 
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by intelligent people a generation ago, so it seems pointless to go 
on beating a dead horse. 


The dangers to historical truth coming today from right and 
left he dismisses with easy optimism as a mere temporary lapse. 
This reviewer wishes he could be as sanguine. The interpretation 
and teaching of history has long been a means of predetermining 
social attitudes. State and Church found it a ready means of 
securing that unanimity which is the basis of collective action. 
Emancipation from this control has been spasmodic and rare, and 
in our own day we have seen history brought into line with the 
demands of political expediency to the point even of what seems 
on any reasonable standard, sheer falsification. The future of 
history is, we think, bound up with the development of free in- 
stitutions and the liberal and tolerant attitude of mind. If they 
survive, history will survive. If not, the study of history will 
simply consist in straining evidence through the partisan net to 
secure proof of our particular political tenets. 


It would be ungenerous to call attention to the numerous 
slips. In a work of such sweep, where there are sometimes forty 
or fifty names or titles on a page, it would be inevitable that er- 
rors should creep in. But it seems as if the writer should have 
guarded against serious omissions which indicate failure to ap- 
preciate the significance of a writer or a school, e.g. no mention 
is made of the contributions of Uspenskii, or Vasilievskii in the 
field of Byzantine studies. 


—S. R. Tompkins 
University of Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF THE QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY JULY 28, 1938. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, July 28, 1938, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Robert L. Williams, 
President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Judge Thomas 
A. Edwards, Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, 
Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Mr. John B. Meserve, Hon. W. J. 
Peterson, Judge Wm. P. Thompson, Judge Robert L. Williams and Mr. 
James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that all absentees be excused on account 
of the rain. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Robert L. Williams read the following letter of presentation: 


Durant, Oklahoma, 
July 23, 1938. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


“T herewith present and donate to the Historical Society for the Con- 
federate room, photostatic copies of large photographs, 8% by 11% inches, 
to-wit: 


“Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States of America. 
“Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederacy. 


“Group picture of all members, at different periods of the cabinet of 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederacy, to-wit: Secretary of State 
Robert Toombs; Secretary of State R. M. T. Hunter; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury C. G. Memminger, and George A. Trenholm; Secretary of War LeRoy 
Pope Walker, and John C. Breckenridge, and James A. Seddon, and G. W. 
Randolph; Attorney General Judah P. Benjamin, and Thomas H. Watts; 
Secretary of Navy Stephen R. Mallory; Postmaster General J. H. Reagan; 
Assistant Secretary of War J. A. Campbell, formerly a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States of America. 


“T also present separate photostatic photographs of all of said members 
of the cabinet. 


“Robert Toombs, in addition to being first Secretary of State of the 
Confederacy, was a member of the Confederate Senate and a Brigadier 
General in the Confederate Army. 


“Thomas H. Watts resigned as Attorney General to become Governor 
of Alabama in the fall of 1863 and continued in that official position until 
the Confederate Government was superseded in the South. 
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“Judah P. Benjamin was Attorney General until September 7, 1861, 
second Secretary of War, third Secretary of State. 


“I also present photograph of Rear-Admiral Raphael Semmes, Con- 
federate States Navy, Captain of the ‘Alabama,’ from a photograph taken 
in England after the loss of his ship, the Alabama. 


“Also photograph of Rear-Admiral Raphael Semmes in his uniform as 
such evidently taken while he was in active service. 


“Algo photostatic photograph of Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, 
Colonel of the Highteenth Mississippi Regiment, Confederate States of 
America, and Confederate Commissioner to Russia, France, and England 
in 1863. Both before and after the Civil War he was a member of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and also United States Senator from Mississippi, 
after the war, and a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


“Also photostatic photograph of J. A. Campbell, a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, at the organization of the Confederate 
States government, when he resigned and aligned himself with the Con- 
federacy, and served as Asst. Secretary of War. 


“Also photostatic photograph of James M. Mason, Confederate Commis- 
sioner to Great Britain, who was a United States Senator prior to the 
Civil War. 


“Also two photostatic photographs of Howell Cobb, one when he was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States of America, March 38, 1849—March 3, 1851; Governor of Georgia, 
1851-53; Secretary of the Treasury in the cabinet of President Buchanan, 
March 6, 1857—December 10, 1860; Chairman of the convention of delegates 
from the seceded States which assembled in Montgomery, Ala., on February 
24, 1861, to form a Confederate Government; during the Civil War was ap- 
pointed a brigadier general in the Confederate Army February 13, 1862, and 
promoted to major general September 9, 1863; surrendered at Macon, Ga., 
April 20, 1864, then becoming a prisoner of war. Fort Cobb in Caddo County 
was named for him. 


“Also Wm. L. Yancey, member of the Congress of the United States, 
prior to the Civil War, and during the Civil War was a member of the Con- 
federate Senate and Confederate Commissioner to France and England.” 


Robert L. Williams. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that the photographs be accepted and that 
Judge Williams be thanked for this contribution and that same be framed 
and hung in the Confederate Memorial room, this being an authorization 
for such expenditure. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams read the following report on the Sequoyah Shrine 
project. 
Durant, Oklahoma, 
July 23, 1938. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


“As chairman of the committee on the Sequoyah Shrine project, beg to 
report that after the death of the late W. W. Hastings, who was Treasurer 
of the committee on said Shrine, that I checked up and audited the amount 
of funds in his hands and found said sum to be $380.03, which is on deposit 


to his credit as Treasurer and Trustee in the First National Bank of 
Tahlequah. 
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“I ask this Board to confirm the appointment of R. M. Mountcastle, of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, as successor to the late W. W. Hastings, a member of 
said committee, and the committee will then be constituted as follows: 


R. L. Williams, Chairman, 
Grant Foreman, 
R. M. Mounteastle, Treasurer. 


“The president of the First National Bank advised me that they would 
pay over to said committee or its treasurer the said sum of $380.03 provided 
that the Society, through said committee, guarantee said bank against any 
harm or loss in paying said sum to the order of its treasurer. 


“T ask that this Board confirm such authorization. 


“Beg also to report that in addition to the $380.03 on deposit with the 
First National Bank, Tahlequah, I have on deposit with the Durant National 
Bank in a special account for the Sequoyah Shrine project, the sum of 
$115.50, representing $100.00 contributed by Mr. Ewing Halsell of Vinita, 
and $15.50 returned by Dr. Grant Foreman out of a check sent him by the 
late W. W. Hastings to pay Mr. Fred Suhre for the bronze tablets. The 
expense of the tablets being only $114.50, Dr. Foreman refunded the $15.50 
which I placed in that special account. The bronze tablets are in the Se- 
quoyah Shrine Home, but as yet they have not been attached with proper 
fasteners. Dr. Foreman has that matter in hand and he will make report 
thereon. 


“In May, 1938, Mr. J. W. Moffitt, Secretary, enclosed to me a statement 
compiled by Miss Mulholland, Chief Clerk, that there was a balance of 
$141.61 set aside of the private funds of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
that were still available on the Sequoyah Home project, and that would 
seem to indicate with that available sum with the two sums heretofore re- 
ferred to that we have now available the total sum of $637.14, unless some 
later voucher has been drawn or is to be drawn against this balance of 
$141.61. 


“We are endeavoring to get the survey made so we can submit applica- 
tion for an additional project to open up a 100 foot road or right of way from 
a point south of the Blair place going east parallel to the north wall or 
enclosure of said ten acres constituting the Sequoyah Shrine, thence 
southeast to the gate on the north side with an easement for parking. 


“We have that now practically worked out and as soon as the survey 
is made so we can get the description, the owners have agreed to execute 
the easement. 


“Dr. Grant Foreman has been away but Mr. R. M. Mountcastle is look- 
ing after this matter, and I have just been advised by him that he would 
go out with the engineer right away to get this survey made. 


“Mr. Schendel, engineer at the Muskogee WPA Area Office, has agreed 
to make this survey. 


“At the meeting in Tahlequah on May 5 and 6, 1938, resolution was 
made for an additional authorization of $250.00, either out of the State- 
appropriated funds available therefor, including funds transferred to some 
specific account to make them available for such purpose, or out of the 
private funds to be expended for this project, and finishing this matter 
if it was needed for such purpose, and the President was authorized to 
draw the voucher or requisition to be countersigned by the Secretary.” 


Robert L. Williams, President. 
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Dr. Grant Foreman moved that the committee be authorized to carry 
into effect the recommendations as outlined in this report, including the 
appointment of Mr. R. M. Mountcastle as treasurer of this fund, and such 
authorization as to guaranty. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that the committee be authorized to with- 
draw the said sum of $380.03 from the First National Bank at Tahlequah, 
guaranteeing said bank against any loss in paying said sum of money to the 
order of the committee’s treasurer. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams read the following report on the Robert M. 
Jones Cemetery project: 


“OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
7-19-38. 


“In the matter of Robert M. Jones Cemetery, this matter is com- 
pleted. On April 26, 1938, the cornerstone was laid and dedication 
had. The inscription on the cornerstone is as follows: 


“THE MOST WORSHIPFUL GRAND LODGE 
ING 1DL, ke JX Wile 
OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
(Masonic Emblem) 
JOHN R. ABERNATHY GRAND MASTER 
April 26, A. D; 1938: A: L. 5938.” 


Then on the other side it is inscribed as follows: 


“ROBERT M. JONES MEMORIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE CHOCTAW NATION 
IN THE CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES OF AMERICA 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

R. L. WILLIAMS 

W. B. MORRISON 

A. N. LEECRAFT 

G. E. HARRIS 

W. A. LOFTIN, COMMITTEE 
W. S. KEY, W. P. A. ADMINISTRATOR 
H. G. HIXSON, ENGINEER” 


“The Robert M. Jones Cemetery in which he is buried, together 
with members of his family, is enclosed in a substantial stone wall in 
octagonal shape, 100 feet square on a plot of ground 300 feet square 
enclosing the family burying ground of Robert M. Jones, including 
his grave, at Rose Hill, about four and one-half miles southeast of 
Hugo in Choctaw County, State of Oklahoma, described as follows: 


“Starting at the NW corner of Sec. 5, T. 78, R. 18 E.; thence south 
along the west line of said Sec. 5 a distance of 2196 feet; thence due 
east a distance of 299 feet for a point of beginning; thence due south 
a distance of 300 feet; thence due east a distance of 300 feet; thence 
due north a distance of 300 feet; thence due west a distance of 300 
feet to the place of beginning, containing 2.06 acres of land more or 
less. 


“Same being a block of land 300 feet square, located in the SW 4 
of the NW 4% of Sec. 5, T. 7S. R. 18 BE. (Choctaw Nation) of the Indian 
Base and Meridian (Formerly Indian Territory) according to the 
United States Survey thereof, 
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“Covered by Guardian’s deed from J. H. Randell, Guardian, to 
the State of Oklahoma, in Trust for the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
Deed filed for record on April 29, 1937, in the office of the County 
Clerk of Choctaw County, State of Oklahoma and recorded in Book 
189, page 228. 


“This plot of ground is enclosed with a substantial wire fence, 
animal proof, 300 feet square with a substantial gate entrance. The 
stone enclosure also has a substantial steel gate entrance. Within 
the wall is a steel flag pole painted in aluminum. 


“The committee’s work is now completed. We ask, however, that 
the President and Secretary be authorized to negotiate with the 
American Legion Post, at Hugo, Oklahoma, and the organization of 
the Daughters of the Confederacy at said place with a view of having 
them to take joint custodianship of these grounds. I have been ad- 
vised that these organizations contemplate holding their patriotic 
meetings on these grounds. An American flag now floats over the 
grave of Robert M. Jones, a delegate from the Choctaw Nation to the 
Congress of the Confederate States of America, at Richmond.” 


This 20th day of July, A. D., 1938. 


Robert L. Williams, 
Chairman for said Committee. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that this written report be included 
in the minutes. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary presented his report which was filed. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting be dispensed with at this time. Motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 


The President presented Mr. Milo F. Christiansen, of the Regional Park 
Service, who discussed the first draft of a plan for the preservation of 
Oklahoma Historic sites to be worked out by the National Park Service, 
the State Planning Board and the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


The President appointed a committee consisting of Dr. Grant Foreman, 
Chairman, Hon. W. J. Peterson with himself as ex-officio member to con- 
stitute a committee to work with the National Park Service and the State 
Planning Board in the preparation of a tentative plan for the preserva- 
tion of historic sites in Oklahoma to be included in a general state plan, 
the function of the committee on the part of the Historical Society being 
merely advisory. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that the Secretary of the Historical Society 
write each of the state historical societies and ascertain what they are 
doing in such matters in the way of preserving historical sites. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams read a statement concerning Fort Gibson and 
the appointment of a committee of five to supervise the maintenance of 
the Barracks building, as provided at the annual meeting May 6, 1938, and 
reported that he would appoint the committee later. 


The question of cases for the artifacts from the Spiro mound was 
discussed. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that three center cases styled No. 
9810 be emptied, the material wrapped and placed in the locked store room, 
and two table cases styled No. 9809 be emptied likewise and the five cases 
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be used for displaying the artifacts from the Spiro mound in the east cor- 
ridor of the museum. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The surplus funds that will revert were discussed. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the President with a committee ap- 
pointed by him, be authorized to ask the legislature to re-appropriate non- 
used funds to extend the mezzanine floor in the basement of the news- 
paper stack room. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President appointed Col. A. N. Leecraft and Hon. W. J. Peterson 
on this committee. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented the reports of Mrs. Rella Watts, archivist 
in charge of the archives of the various Indian Agencies in the State of 
Oklahoma, deposited with the Historical Society; and the report of Mrs. 
Helen S. Carpenter, director of Project S-179 for indexing and cataloguing 
the newspapers and other papers, which reports were ordered received 
and filed. 


It was reported that the indexing and cataloguing project No. S-179 
would end about the middle of October, 1938. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that the President be authorized to 
take such action as may be necessary to extend this project S-179 for in- 
dexing, cataloguing, etc., until March 15, 1939, and to use any funds avail- 
able, either state appropriation specifically available for such purpose or 
all such as may be available by transfer, all such transfers being hereby 
specifically authorized, so that such state specific appropriation or such 
appropriation by transfer as hereby authorized may be available for such 
purposes, and also any private funds that may be necessary to expend 
for such purpose, all state appropriations and transfer of such being ex- 
hausted. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The need of more steel filing cases for cards was discussed. 


Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that four steel filing cases be purchased at 
an approximate cost of $432.00, and the authorization of the expenditure 
of any available funds specifically available or by transfer available, all 
of which are authorized. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that the President be authorized to cause 
proper requisitions to be drawn for book cases to take care of the bound 
volumes of the Indian-Pioneer project collection, also cards for indexing 
and cases to hold these cards, to be paid for out of any funds available 
either by specific appropriation or transfer or state-appropriated funds, 
which are hereby authorized, and that binding of all unbound volumes of 
said project be completed under the same authorization for expenditure. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that the motion made by Judge Wm. P. 
Thompson as recorded on page 252 of Vol. 16, No. 2 of Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, to-wit: “The sum of $750.00 is made available from the private 
funds or any state-appropriated funds available for such purpose, same 
to be drawn cn the Treasurer by voucher or order of the President, coun- 
tersigned by the Secretary” is amended so as to include any State- 
appropriated funds of any character whether by transfer or otherwise, and 
that motion is so amended as to state $750.00 is set aside to be used as the 
sponsor’s part to finance said project No. S-179, or any extension or renewal 
of aie project, or any project in lieu thereof. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


The Secretary reported that the rent on typewriters for July, 1938, 
used by the workers on project No. S-179, had not been paid and no state 
funds were available to pay this rent, amounting to $17.50. 
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: Judge R. A. Hefner moved that this rent, i. e., $17.50 be paid out of the 
private funds of the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary read the following list of applicants for annual mem- 
bership in the Society: J. R. Barbee, Tulsa; Anna L. Bockoven, Oklahoma 
City; Ray P. Boyce, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ann Mayer Cooper, Chandler; Mrs. 
Hlizabeth W. Cosgrove, Muskogee; Nathaniel Folsom, Hartshorne; Mrs. 
Hopewell Fox, Columbia, Mo.; Dr. James V. Frederick, Pawhuska; Hugh 
M. Hamill, Chilocco; C. W. Johnson, Morris; Dr. G. E. Johnson, Ardmore; 
Mrs. Ed T. Kennedy, Pawhuska; Rev. C. W. Kerr, Tulsa; Mrs. John C. 
Newton, Miami; Milton E. Parker, Oklahoma City; O. D. Sartin, Cedervale, 
Kans.; Mrs. H. K. Smith, Springfield, Ill.; D. D. Tidwell, DeLeon, Texas; 
James Watzke, Henryetta. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that they be elected as annual members of the 
Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that Mr. Moss Patterson of Oklahoma 
City be elected to life membership in the Society in recognition of the serv- 
ices rendered to the Historical Society. Motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman recommended the purchase of a set of photostat 
copies from the National Archives, Washington, D. C., relating to the 
Boudinot newspaper controversy 1875, Historical sketches of Creek Council 
resolutions and Reports on investigations of complaints by loyal Creeks 
against Agent Lyons; for $19.30, and upon motion duly seconded the pur- 
chase was ordered to be paid out of the private funds of the Society. 


Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that Mrs. Frank Korn be commissioned to 
express to Mrs. John R. Williams and Mrs. Jessie E. Moore the sympathy 
of the Board members on account of their illness, and hope for their speedy 
recovery. Motion was seconded and carried. 


There being a vacancy on the Board caused by the resignation of Dr. 
J. B. Thoburn, Mr. John B. Meserve nominated J. B. Milam of Chelsea to 
fill the vacancy. Judge Wm. P. Thompson and Dr. Grant Foreman both 
seconded the nomination. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle nominated John B. Doolin of Alva to fill the 
vacancy. Judge R. A. Hefner seconded the nomination. 


Hon. W. J. Peterson and Judge R. A. Hefner were appointed tellers. 
The vote by ballot resulted as follows: J. B. Milam received five votes and 
John B. Doolin received seven votes. Mr. Doolin was declared elected to 
fill the vacancy on the Board of Directors. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn be elected 
custodian of the Union Soldiers’ Memorial Room, to begin August 1, 1938. 
Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that the nominations be closed and that the rules 
be suspended and the Secretary be instructed to cast the entire vote of the 
Board for Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn. The motion was seconded and carried 
and the Secretary cast the unanimous vote of the Board for the appointment 
of Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn as custodian of the Union Soldiers’ Memorial 
Room to begin August 1, 1938. 


Judge R. A. Hefner moved that the Board express its appreciation to 
Mrs. Kate O. Ringland for her services ad-interim after the death of her 
husband. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Upon motion of Hon.. W. J. Peterson, duly seconded, the meeting stood 
recessed subject to the call of the President . 


Robert L. Williams, President. 
James W. Moffitt, Secretary. 
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